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THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 





BY MARION HOWARD. 





CHAPTER I. 


Doctor McALLISTER looked in the glass 
and sighed. 1 am sure I don’t know why he 
should sigh, for the image reflected there was 
by no means an unpleasant one. Perhaps the 
reason for it may be found in the remark with 
which he turned away—“ If I were only a little 
taller!” That was the secret of his discontent. 
He knew that he was handsome; he had often 
heard it. ‘*‘The handsomest little fellow,” 
“the good-looking little doctor,’’ ‘‘the best 
little chap,” ete. But all these compliments 
were spoiled for him by that one objectionable 
adjective. He was undeniably little ; five feet 
four in his boots, and high heels at that. He 
was sensitive on this point. I am afraid my 
doctor was something of a dandy at this time, 
but perhaps he may be forgiven that fault as 
we find out his various virtues. He was young 
and energetic, very successful in his profes- 
sion, and a favorite among all the inhabitants 
of Gotham. He had earned the reputation of 
being a perfect gentleman, and was a man of 
good moral and religious character. He was 
at this time engaged to fair Florence Ponsonby, 
and had just discovered that, if he wished to 
kiss his fair fiancée, he must look up, or she 
must bow her stately head. 
to all the received rules on love affairs, the 
gentieman should stoop to reach his fair one’s 
lips; but Grant McAllister, like all little men, 
had fallen in jove with a tall girl, and must 
abide by the consequences. No mancan adda 
cubit to his stature ; he thought so as he turned 
away and looked at his watch. 

“Twenty minutes to eight, and Florence 
will not-be ready for a half hovr or more yet ; 
perhaps I can read this paper now.”’ 

He sat down and glanced over the newspaper 
he had carried in his pocket all day without 


Now, according | 


| 





\ 


an opportunity of reading. He turned to thé 
account of which the whole town was talking 
—a fight between a party of burglars and some 
police officers in a neighboring village. ‘‘ Two 
captured, one, badly wounded, escaped, and a 
policeman seriously injured,’’ he read. ‘‘ New 
York roughs come up to break in and steal, in 
this quiet part of the country,’’ he commented. 
‘‘Well, they have got twoof them. Pity the 
third escaped. And it seems he is the villain 
that shot the officer. I hope they will catch 
him.” 

A ring at the bell interrupted him; a mes- 
sage for him to come up to Mrs, Hager’s im- 
mediately. He sprang up, threw down the 
paper, looked at his watch, and went out 

“It is time for me to go to Florence now!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Well, that is the delight of 
depending ona physician. I hope Mrs. Hager 
is not very ill, and that I may get off soon.” 

It was not merely a selfish wish of the doctor’s 
that Mrs. Hager was not very ill. He was in- 
terested in her, admired and respected her. 
Cordelia Hager had asad history. Four years 
ago Cordelia Winslow, young, beautifal, and 
beloved, had given her hand to William Hager. 
She was the only daughter of the richest man 
in Gotham. She had many suitors ; but young 
Hager, a handsome, dashing New Yorker, had 
carried off the prize. It had been a grand 
wedding, and immediately after she had left 
the old homestead and gone with her husband 
to the city. As time went on, rumors reached 
Gotham much to William Hager’s discredit. 
Intemperance, dissipation, dishonesty, neglect 
of his fair’ young wife, ete , were more than 
hinted at. Be that as it may, in less than 
three years after that gay wedding, Cordelia 
Hager came back to her father’s house alone, 
and had remained there ever since. Of the 
slow torture of those three years, neither she 
nor her father ever spoke, but their effect was 
plainly to be seen in the changed appearance 
of the once happy bride. The sparkie had 
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gone out of her blue eyes, the color from her 
cheek ; the sweet, ringing laugh was hushed ; 
and the quick footstep had changed to.a slow, 
quiet tread. Doctor McAllister had settled in 
Gotham after her marriage, but he had heard 
the story, and felt a deep sympathy for the 
fair young wife, aione, and yet not widowed. 

Two months ago old Mr. Winslow had died, 
and the little doctor had attended him in his 
last sickness, and by his dying bed had learned 
a deep respect and sympathy for the loving, 
heart-broken daughter now left so entirely 
alone. 
her; and, as the last sad hour drew nigh, he 
had urged her to withdraw. 


“It is too much for you, Mrs. Hager; he | 


does not Know you now; spare yourself this, 
at least,’’ he urged ; but she answered, with a 
quietness sadder than any tears :-— 

**He is all that I have, and he is going so 
soon. Let me stay."’ 

The little doctor said no more. Together 
they stood by the old man until he breathed 
his last. 
not till then, did her strength fail her. She 
was not ill afterwards, as he had feared; 
strength, such as she had, came back to her, 
and she lived quietly on in the old house, her 
only companions the two trusty women who 
had served her from her childhood, either of 
whom would have laid down her life for ‘* Miss 
Cordelia,” as they still called her. The doctor 
went up the high steps, rang the bell, and was 
shown into the parlor. 

“Is Mrs. Hager ill?” he had asked,’ sur- 
prised at being sent here. 

“She will see you in a moment,” replied 
dane; and while he was waiting a summons 
to go up to her room, the door opened and she 
entered. 

“Mrs. Hager! I was afraid you were very 
11l,’’ he exclaimed, as he rose to greet her. 

““l am as well as usual; I do not ask your 
services for myself,’”’ she said, in a sweet tone 
that yet trembled slightly. ‘Will you sit 
down, Doctor McAllister? I want to speak 
to you.” 

He obeyed. There was a moment’s pause; 
then she spoke. 

‘*Doctor McAllister, I have sent for you, 
because I think that you can keep a secret 
Am I mistaken?” 

The doctor looked at her in surprise. She 
was paler than usual, and he saw that the 
white hands in her lap were locked closely 
together, as if to keep them from trembling. 

“Mrs. Hager,’’ he said, gently, “it is not 
unfrequently a physician’s lot to be intrusted 
with a secret which, but for the necessity of 
the case, would never be breathed to him. In 
such cases every principle of honor in his pro- 
fession, or in himself as a man, will make him 
keep that secret inviolate. You need not fear 
to trust me.” 


Night after night he had watched with | 


She closed his eyes, and then, and | 


The little doctor had both tenderness and 
delicacy, as well as dignity, at times. He gave 
Mrs. Hager the full benefit of all these traits 
now. Her lip trembled. , 

**God knows I should not ask you to keep 
this secret if L could prevent it,’’ she said ; 
‘*but I must have help, and I have no one to 
go to,”” 

He had never seen her so moved, even at 
her father's deatli-bed. He put out his hand 
and took hers in a firm, gentle clasp. 

‘*Mrs. Hager, tell me what I can do for you; 
let me act as a friend, nota physician. I give 
you my word of honor as a gentleman that 
your secret shall never pass my lips.”’ 

“It is not my own secret,’’ she answered, 
| more quietly, as that firm touch calmed her. 
**Doctor McAllister, you may have heard that 
I have a husband living.’’ She looked down; 
the doctor opened his eyes, then bowed. “I 
do not know how much you may have heard,” 
she went on. ‘Perhaps 1 ought to tell you 
my story.’’ 
| “Tell me no more than you wish,”’ he said. 
| “*T have heard enough of your story to fill me 
| with sympathy and respect for you. Do not 
distress yourself by recalling any painful mem- 
ories. I trust you, as I hope you trust me.” 

She gave him a grateful look, and went on: 
**For two years I have not seen my husband; 
have not heard from him. To-night, at dusk, 
he came to this house wounded, bleeding, dy- 
ing, it may be. I dare not let it be known he 
is here. Heis hiding. He received his hurts 
inno good cause. He was one of that party 
at L—— last night; he shot the officer. That 
is my secret, Doctor McAllister. Can you 
keep it? Will you attend him?” 

The doctor rose. ‘You have my word ; let 
me go to him,’’ he said. 

She led the way upstairs. The doctor paused 
involuntarily at the door of the room where 
he had been used to visit Mr. Winslow. 

“Oh, no, not there!’ she exclaimed; “I 
could not put him there ;’’ and half uncon- 
sciously she murmured, ‘‘My poor father! 
Thank Heaven he is not alive to see that which 
he dreaded come upon me!’ 

She led him on through another passage to 
a part of the house he had never visited before, 
opened a door, and they wentin. On the bed 
lay a large, heavy framed man, his clothes 
shabby, travel-worn, and stained with blood, 
his once handsome face wearing the look which 
dissipation and hard drinking engrave indeli- 
bly on the features. Flushed, bloated, and 
coarse—could he be the husband of. the fair. 
delicate woman who stood beside him? The 
little doctor glanced at the two, and shuddered, 
The man turned on his side with a groan, and 
opened his heavy eyes. 

‘William, here is the doctor,” said Mrs 
Hager, in her quiet tones, addressing him just 
| as she would have done the doctor himself. 
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what do you bring him here for?’ he asked, 
angrily. 
any one to blab about me? 
be the mischief to pay !”’ 


| 


*Didn’t I tell you I wouldn't have | 
Now there will | 


The look of disgust and indignation that | 


fiashed over the doctor’s face was worth see- 
ing; but Mrs. Hager said, hastily :— 

‘You are mistaken, William. Doctor Me- 
Allister has promised to keep the fact of your 
being here a complete secret. You need his 
assistance.”’ 

Hager gave the doctor a look of sharp cun- 
ning. 


| gently. 


“There will be a reward of five thousand | 


dollars out for me to-morrow. 


Can you stand | 


that?’’ he asked ; then, turning to his wife, he | 


added, quickly, “‘ You ’ve got plenty of money. 
Will you make it worth his while to hold his 
tongue? I suppose you are too proud to have 
your husband sent to the gallows.” 

‘William!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hager, with an 
appealing look at the doctor. ‘Don’t mind 
him ; he’s drunk,’’ she whispered. 

The doctor came to the rescue. ‘Mr. Hager, 
I have come here to help you,” he said, in a 
tone that compelled the man’s respect and 
attention. ‘‘If you know your friends, you 
will not insult them. Your wife’? (how he 
hated to say it) ‘‘has my solemn promise not 
to betray you. I need not tell you that a gen- 
tleman’s word is not to be bought by money. 
If you expect me to help you, remember I will 
have no such talk.” 

The big coarse man cowed before the slight, 
refined little gentleman ; the master mind as- 
serted itself. Hager half apologized. 

**Doetor, you talk like a man,” he muttered, 
in his thick tones; “but how is a felloW to 
know who are his friends in such a fix as 
mine? If you are going to help me, however, 
be quick about it, for this confounded side of 
mine is kicking up no end of a row.” 

McAllister needed no second bidding. The 
hurt was a dangerous one, the worse for being 


so long neg!ected, and increased by his painful 
journey to Gotham, and the liquor he had | 


drank to keep him up. “If fever sets in, it 
will go hard with him,” he thought. Witha 
promise of calling in the morning, he left him. 
Mrs. Hager followed. She began some apology, 
but he stopped lier at once. 

‘“Do not make any apology,” he said, ear- 
nestly; ‘“‘you do not know how little it is 
needed. What he says can have no effect on 
me while I can help you. Is there no one 
whom you can call on to help you? I cannot 
bear to leave you alone.” ' 








Ile gave a muttered oath. “Blast you! | tocall on me. God help you! 1 wish that I 


” 


could do more. 

lt was after nine when the doctor rang Mr. 
Ponsonby’s door-bell. Florence had been wait- 
ing for him an hour, and was not in a very 
good humor in consequence. For the first 


| time she turned pettishly away as he tried to 


kiss her. 

‘What did keep you so long?” she asked, 
sharply. 

‘“My dear, I could not help it,” he said, 
“I started to come to you before 
eight, but was prevented. You see what you 
must expect if you take a doctor.” 

But Florence was in no mood for playful- 
ness; she was accustomed to have her every 
wish gratified, and it did not suit her that her 
lover should disappoint her. She had been 
kept a whole hour from the party, all dressed, 
waiting for him, and expecting him every 
minute. 

“It is too provoking!” she said. ‘Who 
wanted you?) Why couldn’t they wait?” 

After the scene he had just witnessed, it 
was rather an effort for Doctor McAllister to 
enter fully into Florence’s disappointment at 
being detained from the party. He recalled 
Cordelia Hager’s sweet, pale face, and bitter 
lot, her despairing ery, “I must have help, 
and 1 have no one to go to!’”” What would 
Florence do if she were left thus desolate? 
There were few years between them. Cordelia 
had been as tenderly guarded as Florence once, 
as beautiful and as happy. 

**My dear Florence, it was a matter of life 
and death that kept me. I question now if I 
was not called in too late to be of any benefit 
to that miserable man.’’ 

The tone attracted Florence’s attention. 
‘Was the poor man very sick? Who was it, 
Grant?’’ she asked. 

‘*No one that you know, my darling. It is 
asad story. Do not let it detain us any long- 
er.” He put her cloak around her. ‘“ You 
are not vexed with me for what I could not 


| help, Florence?’’ he asked, looking into her 


“Such a secret had best be kept in as few | 


hands as possible,” she answered, sadly. “I 
am not alone. 
help and trusty friends ; none more so.” 

He took her hand again in his strong clasp. 
“If I can do anything for you, do not hesitate 


| eould I do—for her sake? 
Jane and Rebecca are good | 


blue eyes. ‘‘ Where is the kiss you would not 
give me when I came in?” 

She gave it to him now, laughing and blush- 
ing. 

**I wish you were anything but a doctor,’’ 
she said, petulantly; then went to the gay 
party, and forgot all about it. 

Not so with our little doctor. He could not 
forget that fair, sad-faced woman, and coarse, 
brutal husband. 

“I don’t know that I am right in keeping 
that secret,’’ he muttered. “I question if I 
am not cempounding felony. But what else 
Ah! 1 don’t know 
that I ought to make him well, such a brute 
for her husband!" 

The next morning found Hager tossing on 
his bed in a high fever, talking loud and inco- 
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herently ; the case looked serious. The dusty, | his visits was equally impossible, for [lager 


travel-stained clothes had been removed, the 
room put into nice order, and Cordelia herself 
sat in a large chair by the window, pale, heavy- 
eyed, and anxious. 

“You have not slept all night,” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘ How could 1?” she answered. 

The doctor thought a moment. ‘Can you 
stand it?’’ he asked. ‘He will be very ill. 
ls there no one you can trust to relieve you? 
Your health and strength must not be wasted 
saving his."’ 

‘‘I do not know any one to whom my life is 
precious,”’ she replied, quietly. “lt is my 
place while I can do it. 1 will trust no one 
else.” 

The doctor said no more ; did what he could, 
and went his way ; came again at night, to find 
his patient delirious, and himself stayed while 
he made Mrs. Hager lie down and rest. 

“It will be the best thing for her if he does 
die,’’ thought the doctor, as he watched alone ; 
‘the only thing that can release her, for I 
suppose the fellow heard of her father’s death, 
and knew that she had the money, and so 
came here. It is cruel kindness to her to save 
him; and yet I cannot let him die. I am 
bound to do what I can.” 

So through the days that followed he bent 
every effort to the saving of that man’s life as 
anxiously as if he had been the tender father 
or loved husband of the girl he had so cruelly 
betrayed, and whose fair life he had so ruined. 

There were not wanting Argus eyes in Goth- 
am, and people soon began to ask why Docter 
MeAllister went so constantly to the Winslow 
mansion. They asked the doctor if Mrs. Hager 
was ill, and got for an answer, ‘“‘ Not particu- 
larly ; a little run down perhaps.”” Jane and 
Rebecca were seen about as usual; and the 
Mrs. Grundys, who made it their business, 
thought the doctor unduly attentive to a pa- 
tient who was only “a little ran down.” “It 
did not look well for him to go there so much. 
Cordelia Hager was young, an heiress in her 
own right, and that husband of hers, if he had 
deserted her, was still her husband. To be 
sure she might easily obtain a divorce if that 
were all; but the doctor was ungaged to Flor- 
ence Ponsonby, and people might say he wanted 
Cordelia for her money. It was none of their 
business, of coursé ; still, if they were Florence 
Ponsonby, they would not like it.” 

Of course, Florence had kind friends, who 
soon informed her of these reports, and Flor- 
ence did not like it, and took her lover to task 
for it on the first opportunity. It was one of 
the very rare occasions during his life in which 
Doetor McAllister did not know what to say. 
To tell the true state of the case was impossi- 
ble. Even had his promise to Cordelia been 
less binding, he felt that he could not intrust 
Florence with such a secret. To discontinue 








was just at that critical point when a day or 
two would decide the matter for life or death. 
How, then, should he contrive to satisfy Flor- 
ence, and silence the reports so injurious to 
his own reputation and Cordelia’s? Florence 
noted his changing color and hesitation, and 
became fiercely jealous at once; she had been 
only vexed before. 

** Fiorence,”’ he said, at last, “the time has 
come to test your love and trustin me. Ican- 
not explain all this to you, but I assure you 
that my visits to Mrs, Hager are strictly pro- 
fessional. It would not, could not, be possible 
for me to think of love or marriage with any 
one but you. My darling, don’t you know me 
well enough to feel sure of that?” 

‘*But why do you go there if she is not ill ?”’ 

“I cannot answer that question now, Flor- 
ence. On my word of honor, I assure you 
that there is a good reason ; one that you would 
consider amply sufficient, if I were at liberty 
to tell you. Will you not take my word for 
it, dear? I do think that I deserve that you 
should trust me now.”’ 

But Florence did not look satisfied. A frown 
dwelt on her fair forehead and clouded her blue 
eyes. She would not meet her lover's gaze. 

‘Will you promise me not to go there any 
more ?’’ she asked, abruptly. 

‘“‘When the necessity for my visits is over, 
they will cease entirely. Until then, I am 
bound by my honor as a physician to go. 
Florence, won't you trust me until then?” 

He stooped over her, took beth her hands in 
his, and tried to draw her to him; but she 
broke angrily away. 

“You have no right to go see any other 
woman without letting me know why,’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘ How can you expect me to believe 
that you go there professionally wheh you ac- 
knowledge she is not ill? Iam not a baby, to 
be so easily cheated. She is young and pretty, 
and far richer than 1; and her husband may 
be dead by this time, for all any one knows to 
the contrary ; at any rate, every one says she 
could get a divorce to-morrow if she wanted 
it. You have some reason for going there 
that you are ashamed of, or you would tell 
me ;’’ and Florence ended in a burst of tears. 

The doctor was too much hurt to make any 
attempt to soothe her. 

“Florence, be careful what you say,” he 
said, sternly. ‘Mrs. Hager is as noble a wo- 
man as ever lived. Do not, I beg of you, 
repeat the charges you have made to me to 
any living soul. You have wounded me more 
than I can tell you. You ought to know me 
better. But I can forgive you, for I know 
that you are severely tried. I will not talk 
with you any more now, Florence; but I be- 
lieve that, when you recall this conversation, 
you will think differently from what you do 
now.”’ 
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He stooped down and would have kissed her 
good-night, but she hid her face in the sofa 
pillow. He sighed and pressed his lips to the 
little clustering curl on her temple. 

“O Florence, if I could but show you how I 
love you!”’ he murmured, and went out. 

That night Hager's fever took a turn, and 
by morning the dector pronounced him out of 
danger, if there were no relapse. He had 
saved his life; but at what cost to himself? 
for what profit to the fair, noble woman who 
had watched him so unweariedly? for what 
good to any one in the world? The doctor 
asked himself these questions as he stood with 
a moody countenance by the man’s bedside, 
watching his first placid slumber. And yet it 
was his plain duty to keep life in the man if 
his skill could doit. He had bent all his ener- 
gies to this end; but, now that they had suc- 
ceeded, and the man would live, he wished 
that he had died. Perhaps Cordelia guessed 
something of his thoughts, for she said not a 
word as he stood there, asked no explanation 
of the doctor’s strangely clouded brow. To- 
gether they had fought for the man’s life, and 
now what was to be done with it? 

The same evening found our little doctor 
again at Mr. Ponsonby’s door. He was not 
angry at Florence. He had thought it all 
over, and he felt only a tender pity for the 
young girl so severely trieds he knew some- 
thing of the reports she had heard, and realized 
their apparent foundation. It was asking a 
good deal of Florence to believe his simple 
assertion against all this. Still, he was going 
to ask it; and, if Florence were what he 
thought her, she would bear the test. But 
Florence was not by any means what he 
thought her, as he was to find out to his 
cost. 

The parlor was unoccupied, and, after keep- 
ing him waiting an unusual time, Florence 
came down. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes glittered, and she looked more beautiful 
than usual, although there was a haughtiness 
in her manner that it had never been the doc- 
tor’s lot to encounter before. 

** This is an unexpected pleasure,”’ she said, 
satirically. ‘‘I did not expect you this even- 
ing.” 

But the doctor would not be angry. ‘‘Flor- 
ence, I fear I may have appeared harsh last 
night,”’ he said, gently. “I did not say as 
much as I ought to have done, perhaps, and 
you may think me unreasonable or exacting. 
Forgive me, dear, and sit down here, and let 
me tell you what I wish you to do.” 

The wilful beauty’s eyes sparkled. She 
thought she had conquered, and that her lover 
could not stand her displeasure. 

“I will forgive you upon one condition,’ 
she said, more graciously. 

**What is that?” 

Promise me that you will not go again to 
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Mrs. Hager’s,’’ she replied, with a defiant 
look in her blue eyes. 

McAlilister’s countenance changed. 
ence !’’ he exclaimed. She pouted. 

““Will you promise?’’ she asked again, an 
obstinate look gaining on her fair face. 

**No, I will not make that promise,’’ said 
the doctor, quietly and decidedly. ‘Florence, 
you ought not to ask it. I have told you that 
I could not honorably keep it.”’ 

She turned away. ‘‘ Then you need not tell 
me anything,”’ she said, pettishly. ‘Iam not 
a child, Grant, to be kept in the dark, or coaxed 
to believe any story that may be told me. I 
can see and think for myself, and I want that 
promise or no promise of any kind from you.”’ 

She gave him a look that, taken with her 
words, meant a good deal. The doctor grew 
pale. 

“Florence, listen tome. I think that I have 
a right to demand your belief in me. You 
have said that you love me; you have not 
feared to trust your future to my care. If that 
love and confidence are worth anything, they 
will stand this question now. I have assured 
you solemnly that my visits to Mrs. Hager are 
strictly professional ; more than this I cannot 
tell you. Ina few weeks at most all necessity 
for them will be over. Now I ask you to be- 
lieve that I speak the truth. If you have not 
confidence enough in me to do this, how can 
you promise me any more sacred trust? What 
would my vow at the altar be worth? Flor- 
ence, a love that will not bear this test is not 
worth the name.”’ 

Florence turned angrily upon him. “If my 
love is worth so little, I will not trouble you 
with it!’’ she said, passionately. ‘‘ You do not 
love me. This is only an excuse on your part 
to break our engagement. You want to marry 
Mrs. Hager because she is richer than I am, 
and her father is dead and she does not have 
to wait for her money. Oh, 1 know it! No 
wonder you will not promise to stop calling 
there. I will not be blindfolded! I do not 
believe you! You are deceitfdl! You do not 
care for me! Youwonly want money, money !’’ 
She snatched the golden circlet from her finger 
and tossed it scornfully at her lover. ‘‘Take 
back your ring!’ she said. ‘You can give it 
to Mrs. Hager, and it will save your buying a 
new one. She has one already, but perhaps 
she can get rid of it and her husband together, 
if you ask her.” 

This last insult was too much for Doctor 
McAllister ; he rose. 

“Tf you can speak thus and think thus of 
me, Flerence, it is well that we separate,”’ he 
said, with quiet dignity. ‘I would not, if I 
could, marry one who has so little faith in me. 
It seems that I have entirely misunderstood 
your character. I wil! not so forget myself as 
to deny your charges. Some day you will 
perhaps know the truth, and then I wish you 
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no greater punishment than to remember the | She was greatly agitated, as her inquisitor saw, 


words you have spoken to me to-night, and to 
feel how ungenerous and undeserved they are. 
I leave you to give your own version of this 
rupture of our engagement. Hereafter you 
shall always have my best wishes. More than 
that 1 cannot give you.” 

Florence made no reply, and he went down 
the marble steps with a heavier heart than he 
had ever carried before. He was wounded, 
disappointed, deceived, bewildered. It was 
not grief that he had lost Florence ; it was to 
him as if there were no Florence, had never 
been. The Florence that he had loved had 
never existed, except in his own fancy. The 
real Florence was another and very different 
person. 

He did not give a thought to her words re- 
garding Cordelia, except that he indulged a 
hope that she would not hear anything of this 
gossip. He could not sleep, but walked his 
office with restjess steps until daybreak ; then, 
gathering together all his little mementoes of 
Florence—her picture, a curl of her hair, let- 
ters, etc.—he made them into a packet, and 
sent them to her the first thing in the morning. 
Then he drew a long breath, and prepared 
himself for another day’s duties—a day differ- 
ent from any he had known before. He felt 
as if he had just come from a funeral. 





CHAPTER IL 


In two days all the gossips of Gotham were 
speculating over the broken engagement be- 
tween Florence Ponsonby and Grant McAllis- 
ter. “It did not look well for the doctor,” they 
agreed. ‘They had thought there was some- 
thing in his going to the Winslows’ house so 
much that day; why, he had been seen there 
three timesin oneday. Becky Smith, who lived 
opposite, had noticed that he had gone there 
twice and sometimes three times in one day, 
and no one was sick in the house. Mrs. Hager 
did not go out, but Jane had said she was not 
ill, and Miss Pettingill had made it her busi- 
ness to call the next day, and Mrs. Hager had 
come down stairs to see her, and said she was 
as well as usual; yet the doctor had gone 
twice that day. Ah, well! they did not won- 
der that Florence had dismissed him--and she 
within a month of her wedding, and all her 
dresses ordered. To be sure, Cordelia Hager 
was rich, but Florence was well off, too, and 
they had thought. Well, there was no acceunt- 
ing for tastes.” 

It was not long before Miss Pettingill or her 
friend Miss Smith ‘‘ made it her business’”’ to 
call again on Mrs. Hager, and referred to the 
broken engagement in a way that showed that 
she was expected to know all about it. Cor- 
delia was startled, concerned, and her rapid 
questions svon brought out the whole story. 





but said little. She hardly dared deny the 
slander, for fear of the still more terrible secret 
that lay behind it. Hager was improving 
daily ; but, although out of danger, was still 
pale and weak, and unable to leave his room. 
One would scarcely have recognized in him 
the big, rough fellow of three weeks ago. The 
secret had been kept so safely that Cordelia 
had ceased to fear. Now she was startled 
to find that Doctor McAllister had suffered 


through keeping it. She must reveslittosave , 


him. But, then, what of her husband? She 
passed a weary, anxious afternoon, and met 
the doctor at evening, pale, nervous, and trem- 
bling. He saw it, and guessed the reason at 
once. He had trusted to ber seclusion for 
keeping her ignorant of all unpleasant reports, 
but he saw that it had failed. 

She asked to speak with him. 

“Mrs. Hager,’’ he said, respectfully, “I fear 
you have been troubled by some of these fook 
ish reports that have got abroad. I had hoped 
you would not hear of them; but, since you 
have, let me speak frankly. Do not distress 
yourself by this gossip—it does not distress me 
atall. Perhaps it is as well that curiosity has 
taken this turn ; it may save worse trouble, and 
I think we can stand it (with a slightly coa- 
temptuous smile). Ina few weeks at the most 
the occasion will be removed, the gossips will 
cease to talk for lack of subject to taik about, 
and I think we can afford to wait till then.” 

But, although the doctor treated it so lightly, 
Cordelia was not satisfied. She gave hima 
wistful look from her clear eyes. No, his face 
had not worn that sad, pale look a week ago; 
he was not telling her all. Ona sudden im- 
pulse she spoke :— 

“Doctor, you have told me to consider you 
asafriend. Will you let me speak to you as 
one ?” 

** Certainly.” 

She hesitated yet, and colored slightly. 

Have you—excuse me, but I must know— 
is the report that your engagement with Miss 
Ponsonby is broken correct?’ 

“It is,’ he said. ‘*Mrs. Hager, who has 
dared to trouble you with that story ?°’ 

“You ought to have told me,”’ she replied, 
hastily. .“‘O Doctor McAllister! why did you 
not tell me about this? I would not have had 
it happen for the world. I never thought for 
an instant that any harm could come to you 
from keeping my secret. And you shall not 
suffer. I will go to Miss Ponsonby myself, and 
tell her the whole story. She shall come here, 
if she will, and see my poor husband, and know 
what it all means. She shall know how gener- 
ous and unselfish you have been.”’ 

Cordelia was greatly excited, and spoke rap- 
idly, earnestly—tears choked her voice at the 
close. 

‘‘No,” said the doctor quietly, “you must 
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not do that. It would never do to trust such a 
secret to Miss Ponsonby; enough know it 
already. Besides, it would do no good. If 
Florence should hear your story, should ac- 
knowledge me in the right, it would be too late 
now.” 

“Too late!’ Cordelia looked up in surprise. 

“Yes; your secret was only the occasion, not 
the cause of our separation. If Florence had 
proved herself what 1 thought her, this would 
not have happened. Mrs. Hager, I will tell 
you all; you deserve my confidence. Iassured 
Florence, on my word of honor, that my visits 
here were strictly professional. I appealed to 
all her love and confidence in me for trust in 
my solemn assertion. She would not believe. 
She threw back my declaration with suspicions 
that I will not repeat. Now, if she knew the 
truth from your lips, it could make no differ- 
ence. I would not accept a belief founded on 
any words but my own.” 

The little doctor looked nearly six inches 
taller as he said this. Cordelia looked at him 
and sighed. 

*<You are right,’’shesaid. ‘If shehad been 
worthy of you, she would not have doubted.”’ 

“Thank you!” the doctor put out his hand 
to take hers. ‘ My friend, do not trouble -your- 
self on my account; this will all blow over. 
At any rate, we have done what we thought 
was best. We are not responsible for the ac- 
tions or words of others. Let it rest.’’ 

Weeks passed on. Hager recovered, and, as 
soon as he was able to go out, the visits of the 
doctor ceased In the mean time the wounded 
police officer had also recovered, the two ar- 
rested men had been tried and sentenced, they 
bad ceased to search for the one who had es- 
caped, and the excitement about the matter had 
subsided. Hager might safely make his ap- 
pearance now. There was nothing to connect 
him withthe affray. He was paleand subdued, 
and had lost something of his old blustering 
air. “If he will carry himself straight now, 
there will be something gained,’ thought the 
doctor. 

To say that Miss Pettingill and her friends 
noticed and commented on the sudden appear- 
ance of Hager, and simultaneous cessation of 
the doctor’s visits, is, pérhaps, superfluous 
“They always knew they were right; but the 
doctor had evidently not expeeted this .when 
he broke with Florence. Now he had lost 
them both.” 

As for the little doctor, he went on his way 
as usual, undisturbed by all these comments on 
his conduct ; as he had said to Cordelia, “he 
could afford to wait.””. The summer came and 
went, and people ceased to talk about Doctor 
McAllister for some new excitement, and he 
was as popular as before. Something of the 
former brightness was gone from his eye and 
lip, a good deal had gone from his heart and 
life; but he made no sign. Occasionally he 


met Florence, but she gave him no opportunity 
| of judging whether she repented of her hasty 
| decision’ He saw Hager still hanging around 
| the town, at the street corners and billiard 
| saloons, and observed that as he regained 
health he began to look as coarse and dissi- 
pated as before. Sometimes he met Cordelia, 
and sighed as he saw that each time she looked 
paler, sadder, and sweeter than the last. ‘‘Is 
there nothing for it but to let her life be sacri- 


| ficed to that fellow ?’’ he thought, but for her 


sake he dared say nothing, dared show no in- 
terest in her affairs. Sometimes he found him- 
self recalling her words and her looks as she 
had said, ‘‘1f she was worthy of you, she would 
not have doubted.’’ She had not doubted, she 
had ‘sent for him because she thought he could 
keep a secret.”” She had placed her husband’s 
life in his hands withouta fear. He had saved 
it, and now the man was making her life mis- 
erable. The doctor groaned, then recalled the 
words he had himself spoken, “We are not 
responsible for the actions of others after we 
have done our duty.”’ 

One evening, months later, as Doctor Mc- 
Allister was going home, he met Hager, who 
was much intoxicated. He was supporting 
himself against a tree while he engaged in a 
quarrel with some boys who were following 
him. The doctor interfered, ordered the boys 
off, and, taking the half senseless man by the 
arm, insisted on his going home. Hager sub- 
mitted —his comrades had often wondered at 
the strange influence the doctor possessed-with 
him—and stumbled along at the doctor’s side, 
talking rapidly and incoherently. The doctor 
felt disgusted at the idea of taking such a man 
home to her, yet for her sake saw him safely 
there, and went in with him. Like many 
another man when drunk, Hager expended all 
his ill-will upon his wife, and, as soon as Cor- 
delia appeared, began a tirade of coarse abuse, 
mingled with oaths and threats. McAllister’s 
eyes flashed 

“See here, my man,” he said, sternly, “not 
another word of that. or I'l] make this place 
too hot to hold you. Your wife took you in 
and saved you from death and prison when you 
did not deserve she should look at you. If you 
ean give her no better reward than this, I will 
set a story afloat that will make you glad to go 
where you can never see her again. Do you 
understand me? I mean what I say.” 

He looked as if he did. Hager cowered be- 
fore him and muttered some drunken apology. 
The doctor turned to Cordelia, ‘‘Do not stay 
here; I will see him into safe quarters.” 

She went away, and the doctor got him to 
his room and bed, where he fell into a stupid 
sleep that would last till morning. He went 
down stairs ; in the hall he met Cordelia. 

“Does this thing happen often ?’’ he asked. 

She gave a strange smile. ‘ He is not often 





as bad as he was to-night,” she replied. ~ 
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The doctor bit his lip. ‘‘Is there no way to 
prevent this?” he asked, savagely. ‘‘ Must 
your peace and happiness be sacrificed in this 
way? It is against all right and reason.” 

‘**No, not so,"’ she said, quietly. ‘‘1 prom- 
ised ‘for better for worse.’ Now that the 
worst, which was provided for even on that day, 
has come to pass, lam bound by my promise. 
If the law should free me, I should still be bound, 
‘until death do us part ;’ that only can release 
me.” 

McAllister felt the foree and truth of this 
reasoning, opposed as it was to the spirit of 
the age; and, with a sigh at his inability to do 
anything, he went away. Cordelia durst not 
think ; as by a lightning flash, she had seen a 
truth as her husband and the doctor stood fac- 
ing each other. Such a man she might have 
loved, might have married. Such she had once 
dreamed William Hager to be; but now, what- 
ever others might think, she was bound, she 
was married, she durst not think. 

Months passed on; winter snows feil; Flor- 
ence Ponsonby married a gentleman who had 
addressed her before the doctor did. There 
was a grand wedding at the church —to which 
Doetor McAllister was not invited—and the 
happy pair went to housekeeping in fine style 
on the outskirts of the town. The doctor felt 
no pang; he was glad that she was happy; but 
she had long ceased to be anything to him. 

Soon after, Hager disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come. No one knew whither he had 
gohe; but Cordelia rightly surmised that he 
had rejoined his associates in New York. The 
restraint of such a small place as Gotham, the 
sense of his wife’s presence, which, little as he 
showed it, possessed a certain control over him, 
and the keen glance or quick word with which 
the little doctor at times asserted his authority, 
had become intolerable to Hager. He longed 
for the freedom and daring of the great city, 
and the society of his boon companions; and 
so one morning he walked out of the old man- 
sion and did not return. 

Peace and rest followed upon his departure. 
Cordelia no longer listened fearfully for his 
step, or dreaded to walk the street for fear of 
meeting him surrounded by his low associates. 
He had gone, and it might be years again be- 
fore he returned; at least now she had peace. 

But quiet and peace did not bring back the 
bloom to her cheek or the spring to her step. 
She had been too sorely tried, and her health 
gradually failed. At length she could no 
jonger walk abroad ; still, she steadily refused 
to send for the doctor. She would not have 
idle tongues gossip about her again, or say, as 
they surely would, that as soon as her husband 
was gone the doctor resumed his visits. She 
had wrought trouble for him once; she would 
do nothing that might compromise him again. 
Still less would she appear so to have lost confi- 
dence in him as to send for any other physician. 





But one day old Rebecca took the law into 
her own hands, and went to Doctor McAliis- 
ter's office, and told him how poorly her mis- 
tress was. “And it is just killing herself she 
is, doctor, and I can’t stand it any longer. 
There is no one left to take care of her, and if 
this keeps on much longer she will soon go 
after the rest. It passes me why she is so set 
against a doctor; but when I say anything to 
her, she only smiles in her patient, sad way, 
and says, ‘I shall do very well when the spring 
comes,’ but unless the spring comes soon, she 
won’t be here to see it. So I made bold, sir, 
just to come to you myself, and tell you how 
she was. Mayhap you can do something for 
her any ways.” 

“Tell Mrs. Hager I will call this evening.” 

Rebecca looked in surprise; but the doctor 
added no more, and his tone was so short, his 
manner so singular, that she ventured no re- 
ply, but went away in indignation. 

**And that wasn’t what I meant him to do 
at all,’’ she said to herself ; “and he might have 
been a little more civil after all my pains, and 
not have been in suchahurry. It passes me 
to know what Miss Cordelia will say ; but any 
way he will see her now, and he is a good doc- 
tor. After the way he brought up William 
Hager I can't deny that.” 

Cordelia was duly apprised of the projected 
visit, and made but slight remonstranee. Re- 
becea’s honest affection, and energetic speech 
and action, carried all before them. So when 
the doctor called he was shown into the sitting- 
room, where Cordelia lay on the lounge. He 
greeted her asif nothing unusual had occurred, 
and began his inquiries exactly as if she had 
sent for him. She met him in the same way; 
but, when he had finished, he sat silent fora 
moment, instead of giving her a prescription. 

“Mrs. Hager,”’ he said, then looking straight 
into her eyes, “‘ will you allow me to send my 
friend Doctor Jackson to attend you? Heisa 
first-rate physician, and Ihave every confidence 
in him. Iam sure you will like him, and he 
will do you good.” 

Cordelia eolored with surprise. ‘‘No,”’ said 
she, quietly, “I do not wish to see Doctor Jack- 
son.”” 

‘Is there any ore else whom you prefer?” 

‘No; I wish to see no one.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Doctor 
McAllister spoke in a very different tone from 
his former quiet, self-controlled manner. 

“Mrs. Hager, do you know what you are 
doing? Have you any right to throw away 
your life in this manner? Are you not bound 
to preserve that life as long as God sees fit to 
grant it? We have no right tochoose whether 
we will live or die. We are accountable to God 
for our health just as much as for any other 
gift; and have no more right to destroy our 
own, than that of any other of his creatures.’ 

He spoke passionately, sternly. Cordelia 
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turned her head away for a moment, and made 
no answer. 

“You are right,” she said, then. ‘Forgive 
me; but there are times when life looks so 
lonely, so dark, that it seems well nigh impos- 
sible not to long for its end.” 

The doctor made no answer; but if Cordelia 
bad looked at him she would have seen that 
every trace of sternness had vanished from his 
face, and only deep pity and sympathy dwelt 
there. After a moment she went on:— 

“But I do not mean to hasten that end; yon 
misunderstand me. I do not wish to see Doc- 
tor Jackson; why should I? Ihave every con- 
fidence in you; why must I change my physi- 
cian?” 

** Why did you not send for me sooner?”’ was 
his only answer. 

She hesitated. 

“] knew it,’ he said, “‘andIam right. You 
will feel more free to send for some one else. 
It is not your fault nor mine that it isso; but 
as it is the case, let us acknowledge it frankly. 
Let me send Doctor Jackson to you.” 

But Cordelia was obstinate; her mind had 
suddenly changed. . 

“I don’t want Doctor Jackson,’ she said, 
with a saucy smile that belonged to her girlish 
days. ‘‘Why should I heed the foolish tales 
of gossips? I will not honor them enough to 
notice them ; they will prove themselves false 
in time. Unless you prefer not to attend me— 
if you do, say so frankly.’’ 

“If you will promise to send for me when- 
ever you need me,” he said, smiling; ‘ other- 
wise I will not undertake the case.”’ 

**I promise,’’ she said, lightly ; ‘‘and I will 
try to do credit to your treatment.” 

“That is right; now I have some hopes of 
you ;"’ and he made out his prescription imme- 
diately. 

Spring came, and the soft airs, the balmy 
atmosphers, or the doctor’s tonics, worked 
wonders for Cordelia Hager. Strength re- 
turned, a soft color bloomed on her fair cheek, 
and she walked or rode among her native hills 
according to the doctor’s advice, until she “‘ be- 
gan to look like herself again,’’ Rebeeca de- 
clared, much rejoiced at the success of her 
venture. Miss Pettengill and her set did make 
some comments on the recurrence of the doc- 
tor’s visits ; but as no one could deny that Mrs. 
Hager was really sick, they excited little atten- 
tion, especially as after a few weeks they ceased 
entirely, and it was seen that the patient was 
better. 

Summer came and went, and still nothing 
was seen or heard of William Hager. But one 
day, early in autumn, he came again to his wife’s 
door, sick, shabby, forlorn, and so weak that he 
could scarcely drag his limbs over the thresh- 
old. His course of reckless dissipation had 
told on him, as the doctor had warned him, and 
there was no question now as to his being dan- 


gerously ill. The long-suffering wife took him 
in, and, with a dreary patience, sent again for 
Doctor McAllister. 

It was soon known in Gotham that William 
Hager had returned, was ill, and probably 
dying at his wife’s house. There was little 
pity expressed for him. Some remarked that 
“it was the best thing that could happen for 
her;”’ others ‘‘had always prophesied. that he 
would drink himself todeath.’’ The wretched 
man had nowhere to look for comfort or help 
save to the wife he had so wronged and de- 
serted. She did not fail him. 

Days and weeks passed, and in that upper 
chamber Cordelia and the doctor strove again 
for that useless life. 1t was strange to see the 
repulsion which Doctor McAllister seemed to 
feel for the man, and yet the unwearied efforts 
he made to save him, as if some power beyond 
himself urged him on to unwonted efforts. 
But it was all in vain; Hager’s constitution had 
yielded to the fierce inroads he had made upon 
it, and he was surely dying. Unable longer to 
procure the fiery beverage that had been his 
ruin, his pleadings and demands for it were 
terrible to hear, and the oaths and imprecations 
that followed its refusal still worse. There 
were days when the doctor would searcely 
allow Cordelia to enter the room. ‘Itisno fit 
| place for you,” he said; ‘“‘you can do him no 
good, and you would only suffer yourself. Re- 
becea and I can attend hiin.”’ 

Cordelia did not dispute the point, yet all 
that she could dofor him she did. After weeks 
of watching the end came, and as the last 
struggle came on, and the doctor saw signs 
that it would be a hard one, he led her away. 
‘It is no sight for your eyes; you would never 
forget it,” hesaid. inthe hours that followed, 
Rebeces and himself alone watched by the dying 
man; and of the scene that transpired there 
neither ever spoke, yet neither forgot it to 
their dying day. When McAllister came ont 
of that room, at last, he was as pale as ashes. 

‘It is all over,’’ he said to Cordelia; “all 
over at last. O God, bear me witness I did 
what I could to save him !”’ 

I know not why he should have made this 
deciaration to Cordelia, who had watched with 
him so long, and knew how hard he had tried ; 
but he did it. She turned away her head. 
‘‘God forgive him,’”’ she murmured; “he was 
noble once.” 

** Is there no one for whom you wish tosend ?”’ 
asked the doctor, presently ; ‘‘no one to be with 
you now? Let me attend to these particulars 
for you.” 

“Noone,” replied Cordelia. ‘“‘I wastheonly 
| child of an only child. William had relatives, 
| but Ido not know where to send for them; 
| they are strangers to me. I am quite alone.” 
| “Alone!” repeated the doctor, in a tender 
tone that strangely affected his hearer; “‘ Cor- 
delia alone?”’ 
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She turned away from him, throwing out her 
hands witharepellant gesture. ‘Oh, notnow! 
not now!” she exclaimed, passionately, and 
burst into tears. The doctor left the room. 


Nearly six months had passed since Hager’s 
death. The village gossips had forgotten to 
remark that Mrs. Hager did not deepen her 
mourning forhun. ‘ You woutd have thought 
she would have put on ber veil again, at least,’’ 
remarked Miss Pettengill. ‘‘ Weil, he is gone 
now, and she can marry again. 1 expect it 
will be the httie doctor.” 

But the doctor gave no signs of any such de- 
sire on his part. He never went to the house, 
and there were weeks when he and Cordelia 
never saw each other; then a casual meeting 
on the street, a bow or word of greeting, was 
all that passed between them. 

Again the spring eame round ; and one day 
when ail the world was green and blossoming, 
Cordelia went for a long walk and a visit toa 
sick friend on the outskirts of the town. She 
gathered long sprays of the sweet-scented ar- 
butus as she went through the woods, and tock 
them to the sick girl; fastening one of the 
waxen clusters in her bosom, where she could 
inhale the fragrance continually. She was 
warmly welcomed, and stayed longer than she 
had intended. Suddenly there was a quick 
rap at the door, and Doctor McAllister entered. 
He greeted the ladies quietly, and turned to his 
patient. Presently Cordelia rose to go. “It 
was growing late,’’ she said. 

But the doctor had no idea of letting her es- 
cape him. ‘It is rather late,” he said. “If 
you will sit a few moments longer I will walk 
home with you, if you have no objection.” 

Of course, Cordelia could not say that she 
had any objection, so she sat down again ; her 
heart beating rather faster than was its wont. 
Presently the doctor rose. ‘If you are ready 
now, Mrs. Hager, I will attend you.” 

Cordelia rose, and followed him dumbly. 
They walked on for a while in perfect silence, 
her heart beating faster than ever at his per- 
sistent silence, but nothing in the world oc- 
curred to her to say. 

Atlast the doctor turned and spoke abruptly, 
huskily. ‘Cordelia, how long is this to go on? 

_How much longer must I wait before I dare 
tell you what you know is in my heart? Oh, 
my love! when will you give me an answer?” 

Cordelia glanced up shyly, then laid her little 
hand gently on his arm. ‘ Now,” she said, 
simply. 

He held her fast. ‘‘And what is it?” he 
asked, eager for a fuller assurance of his long- 
postponed happiness. 

She made no reply in words, but raised her 
eyes with a look so frank, so full, so trustful, 
that he needed no other answer. The green- 


wood told no tales, and there was no one but 
the birds to see how he took her in his arms, or 


to hear the tender words he murmured in her 
ears; and, as they mated in the spring them- 
selves, they, doubtless, thought it was all right. 

“I feel that I shall never be quite alone 
again,’’ she said, afterwards. 

“Never again,’ he repeated, with emotion. 
“‘God willing, you shall have many happy years 
to compensate for all you have suffered. If it 
is in my power, I will make you so happy that 


| you shall forget all those weary years.” 


The report of the engagement soon spread 
through the town. Neither the doctor nor Cor- 
delia attempted to keep it secret. ‘ Didn’t I 
always say so?’’ demanded Miss Pettengill. 
“I saw it when he broke off with Florence 
Ponsonby, full two years ago. He’s waited 
longer than he expected, 1 guess, but he’s got 
her at last.’ 

“And thatis just where you were very much 
mistaken, Miss Pettengill,”’ said Rebecca, who 
overheard this remark, which was made in Miss 
Smith’s trimming store, the headquarters for 
gossip in Gotham. “I never told any one of it 
before ; bat it can do no harm now, for papr 
William Hager is dead and gone, and the living 
have suffered enough for the dead already, 
without having that brought up against them. 
When you raised those tales about Doctor Me- 
Allister’s visiting at our house two years ago, 
you did not know that William Hager was lying 
in that house wounded and nigh to dying. It 
was he that the doctor came to see so often, 
and instead of courting Mrs. Hager, as you re- 
ported, he was working night and day to save 
her husband’s life; and that he did it was little 
less than a miravle. We kept it dark because 
there was a reward out for any one who would 
tell where he was hiding. And now you know 
the secret that has been kept over two years, 
- and can see what good reason Miss Ponsonby 
had for breaking her engagement. If ever 
there was a good man falsely belied, it is Doc- 
tor McAllister; and I tell this story now to 
prove it. He is one of the salt of the earth, 
| and, if ever a man deserved a good wife, he is 
the one, and he'll get one, too—and all the bet- 
| ter for waiting, mayhap.” 

Rebecea, in her earnestness, did not notice a 
lady in the back part of the store, who drew 

| her veil over her face and passed out as she 
‘finished speaking. If she had, she would have 
| recognized Mrs. Harris, nee Florence Ponsonby. 
| It was she who had thus accidentally overheard 
her former lover’s defence, and her reflections, 

| as she walked homewards, were far from pleas- _ 
ant. The husband whom she had married, 
partly from pique, had not proved as devoted 
as she had expected. She had never cared for 

| him as she had once done for the little doctor ; 
and lately he had neglected her so openly that 
her married life was far from a happy one. 





| Long ago she had been convinced that she had 


| 


been wrong in suspecting the doctor, and now 
she knew certainly that she had thrown away 
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her happiness for a groundless jealousy. She 
had no one to blame except herself; but that 
made it no less bitter. Memory went back two 
years, and recalled his words as they parted, 
“Some day, perhaps, you will know the truth, 
and in that day 1 wish you no greater punish- 
ment than to remember the words you have 
spoken to me, and see how ungenerous and 
undeserved they are.” He had his revenge; 
but she had a greater punishment. 

When the autumn came, Cordelia and the 
doctor were ‘married. There was no great 
wedding this time, nor hosts of invited guests ; 
instead, there was a quiet ceremony in the 
parlor of the old house, and then the two who 
had been made one went away for a brief jour- 
ney by mountain and seashore, until the cld 
house should be ready for their occupancy. It 
was Cordelia’s wish still to live at the old home- 
stead; and the doctor, anxious to brighten it 


.for her, and make her forget the sad scenes 


connected with it, had employed carpenters, 
painters, upholsterers, etc., until everything 
within and without was,so brightened and 
beautified, that Rebecea declared she hardly 
knew the old place. All was in glad order for 
them by the time they returned, and, as Cor- 
delia walked through the various rooms leaning 
on her husband’s arm, her eyes filled with happy 
tears. 

*O Grant! It is too much,’”’ she whispered. 
*“*I do not know how to bear such happiness. 
There is not one thing in the world that could 
be added to my bliss. It is too perfect to 
last.”’ 

JT will teach you how to bear it, my darling,’”’ 
he said, tenderly ; ‘‘and you need not think that 
[shall not give you trouble enough to bea suf 
ficient drawback.’’ 

Cordelia smiled, as if she did not believe it. 

Years passed on, and the oid house began to 
echo to pattering feet and baby laughter. Two 
or three things were added to Cordelia’s bliss ; 
and the old homestead was brimming over with 
sunshine and gladness. Master Fred Winslow 
McAllister was the pride of his mother’s heart, 
and said to be the image of his father; and 
baby Cordelia, or Cora as they called her, 
claimed the warmest corner in her father’s 
heart. Cordelia learned to bear her happiness ; 
and, when four children claimed her care, and 
engaged her thoughts, her husband fondly de- 
clared that she looked younger and gayer than 
when he married her. As they grew up to 
manhood and womanhood, they well repaid 
the love and care lavished upon them. Only 
the doctor was sometimes heard to complain 
that both Fred and Cora were taller than he 
was, and had no idea of proper respect, or they 
would not have so overtopped him. But he 
had no reason to complain, as he well knew, 
for the love and respect and confidence of his 
own household, and of all Gotham, centred 
on “The Little Doctor.’ 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 
BY JULIET. 





AFTER the genial summer is o'er, 
And safely garnered the golden sheaves, 
When Nature’s carpet is green no more, 
Gently falleth the brilliant leaves. 


Thickly they fall and in colors so bright 
That the landscape seems changed in apparel so 
gay; 
The lawn and the garden present a gay sight, 
Though beauty so transient soon passes away. 


We gather these leaves of crimson and gold, 
We form them in chaplets, and ornaments fair, 
We arrange them with taste in our several homes, 
And place them with tokens costly and rare. 


But their beauty is fading. fast fading from sight, 
Their tints once so varied have lost their bright 
hue; 
Such is all beauty in which we delight, 
In this world with its changes and events ever new 


May our lives, like the leaves when the autumn has 
come, 
Be bright with good deeds, and a conscience at rest ; 
That the winter of life may find our work duue, 
Meekly awaiting our change at the iast. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


BY HARVEY LESTER. 








WHEN, weary and heartsick with working, 
One sees swiftly passing away 
The treasures for which he has striven 
And toiled through the heat of the day; 
When he knows his cherished life-work 
Is all undone, 
That he may not fold his tired hands 
Till set of sun; 
When the future, which promised all things 
That he sought, 
Has become a cruel present 
Giving naught; 
And the hopes, on which he builded 
With eager hands, 
Are fallen low, and buried 
In the sands: 
Weary and heartsick with toiling 
For naught but rue, 
He cries, “ All else is deceiving, 
Friends alone stand true!” 


And he turns away from sorrow 
And the deepening gloom it brings 
(Perchance—who can tell ?—the shadow 
Of a pitying angel’s wings), 
Seeking the friends of the morning, 
While the sun 
Was shining, and the birds sang 
With their fun; 
And the others, who at noonday 
Called him dear 
When the sky was smiling overhead 
Bright and clear; 
Looks, but sees not. And his sun sets 
While he grieves, 
Learning that. most of all things, 
Fair friendship deceives. 
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BEGIN cautiously in business, and advance 
slowly and surely. : 
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PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 





BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 





No. 6.— Home-LIre. 


THis subject is difficult, for several reasons. 
First, because it is already worn threadbare, 
and we have had more “ preachments”’ than 
we deserved ; secondly, because we have also 
“deserved so much. For it is just here that we 
chiefly fail. It is home-life, after all, that is 
the test of character, for it is our real life. 

And what a blessing it is if we have, indeed, 
a home-life. Home may be where the heart is, 
but it is chiefly, and in the dearest sense, where 
the family hearth is. ‘‘Where do you live?’’ 
says one small boy to another; and the lugu- 
brious answer comes, ‘‘I don’t live at all—I 
board!’ Large numbers of our people delib- 
crately choose to exile themselves, year in and 
year out, in those dreary caravansaries which 
ean never take the place of home, and where 
children are brought up in frivolity and idle- 
ness, without the tender local attachments and 
associations that so greatly enrich the soul. 
Not having those beloved ancestral homesteads, 
which endear the Euglish to a portion of their 
native soil, and form the most perfect develop- 
ment of the idea of home, we too frequently 
break the last link which binds us to a separate 
family life, and cast in our lot with a herd of 
homeless human beings at so many dollars a 
head. Then the girls have little to learn save 
fancy-work, fashion, and flirting. The share 
in the interests and responsibilities of the 
household, the unrestrained family frolics, the 
much-enduring piano, where Mary and Fannie 
sit down to play “our duet,’’ the little im- 
promptu evening entertainments, sheltered 
from the argus-eyed criticism of watchful gos- 
sips—all these innocent home-pleasures are 
unknown. A boarding-house is a bad school 
for women. After existing in this state of 
genteel vagabondage for several years, they 
become utterly worldly and flippant, given 
over to the love of scandal and competition in 
dress, and insipid as an unripe pear. 

Given the home, however, the question is 
how to live in it. ‘There is the rub,” in very 
truth. And now, girls, I am going to surprise 

eyou by saying that I believe you to be far bet- 
ter, as a rule, than you are represented to be. 
I have seldom known a girl who was not of 
some use at home. Either she is willing and 
active, doing countless little necessary bits of 
work, or she has a talent for sewing, or a 
‘‘knack”’ with the children, or some other way 





| 


| 
} 
| 


of being capable. A “society girl,’’ who | 
| of the fulness of Christ.’’ 


dances and flirts indefatigably of evenings, is 
often a very model of practical domestic at- 
tainments during the day. There are excep- 


| 


make their own dresses ~— a work of art at the 
present day—and others at least help with the 
sewing, or make their bonnets. Of course, it 
is wiser and more charitable to employ poor 
women if one can afford it; otherwise the 
making saves great expense. Even ‘“‘fancy- 
work’’ has its uses, since home decoration isan 
art, and one which many women practise with 
taste and talent. 

l havea private conviction that it is nonsense 
to talk of the superior skill and industry of 
our grandmothers, just because they knew how 
to spin. Who needs to spin now? But, if it 
be true that we are lazier in these days, it may 
be, alas! because we are more delicate. I will 
not pretend to inquire into the causes of our 
physical degeneracy, though one of them is, 
undoubtedly, the injuricus methods of dress 
followed to some extent by ourselves, but 
chiefly by those very grandmothers who are 
held up to us as models. 

The health of a family is an important ele- 
ment in home-life. There is no discipline so 
severe, so searching, so effectual], as that of ill- 
ness. What a heavy, heavy cross it is—that 
burden of ill-health, or even of mere weak- 
ness! It isa trouble that we must fight un- 
ceasingly, without repining, sometimes even 
without sympathy. Only God understands the 
long, weary struggle and toil of those who thus 
go through life carrying weight; he knows 
how, to the irritable nerves, every temptation 
has a double force, and, as he placed the bur- 
den, his loving hand is under it, helping to 
bear it. Remember this, girls, in hours of 
weakness and pain, ‘‘ Himself bare our infirmi- 
ties.”” There is discipline, also, for those who 
have the care of invalids. Few of us are able 
or willing to frequent the hospitals; but we 
all have such work to do at home, at one time 
or another. Here in the family is a school 
where energy, tact, self-control, and unweary- 
ing patience and tenderness are to be acquired. 
““Souls grow white as well as faces’’ during 
the watches of the sick-room. And if women 
are not born nurses, they must learn to be ; the 
necessity is inflexible. If the question be how 
to learn it, 1 answer only —love is the best 
teacher, in this as in all things else. Some- 
times, however, the burden seems too heavy, 
especially for the young and untrained; but 
they can only pray earnestly for strength and 
patience, and the answer will come. Is not 
this the only refuge in all sorrow? Let us 
shrink not from any trial that meets us in our 
home-life, for it is by these means that our 


| souls are to become full-grown and strong, fit 


to enter upon the vast range of immortal life, 
and to approach “the measure of the stature 


The cardinal! virtues of the household are 


| good temper and unselfishness. If there be 


tions, of course, but, in general, I doubt the | seven deadly sins, in regard to our relations 
existence of “butterflies.” Hundreds of girls | 


with God, there are two deadly sins in our re- 
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lations with the family. 
self-love in all their forms—irritability, peevish- 
ness, violence, severity, sullen coldness, indif- 
ference to the desires or feelings of others, and 
an undue regard for ourown. If I were asked 
what quality will make us most dearly loved 
and prized at home, I should say not even use- 
fulness or energy, but pleasantness—the pleas- 
antness which includes cheerfulness, content, 
patience, unselfishness, and ready forgiveness. 
For some of us, sweetness is the hardest thing 
to acquire ; itisalmosta life-and-death struggle. 
And one little failure will work so much un- 
happiness! Those who are nearest to us, 
though the most dear and beloved, are also of 


necessity the most provoking. Individual pe- | 
| upon, and forever remembered. 


culiarities are so various and diverse! ‘Tom, 
for instance, has an irritating way of snapping 
his fingers ; or, what is far worse, Julia, who is 
not naturally sweet-tempered, indulges in in- 
_ nuendo to an unpleasant degree. And, besides 
these annoyances, we of one house unfortu- 
nately know each other so well—we understand 
each other’s petty weaknesses and affectations ; 
we see, through the veil of politeness, the real 
nature of Tom or Julia, which they exhibit to us 
every day. We cannot well deceive one an- 
other; we know all the moral flaws and tatters 
and littie make-shifts, as well as we know of 
that darn on Mary’s sleeve, wiich she is hiding 
from Mrs. Brown's prying eyes, or that spot 
on the carpet where we had a leak one stormy 
day, and over which we have artistically dis 
posed an arm-chair, or a thousand-and-one 
other imperfections, on the score of which no 
one is sensitive but ourselves. Knowing each 
other so well, therefore, we do not always re- 
frain from reproaches or unkind remarks, and 
so our influence is injured or destroyed. And, 
alas for us ! we will remember those hasty words, 
perhaps on some terrible day when we are an- 
swered by an unending silence, when death has 
turned our ineffectual repentance into life-long 
remorse. All those little torments are so trifling 
after all, so contemptible in the face of our im- 
mortality ; yet we are tripped up and entangled 
by them day by day, and we have all—every 
one of us, girls, with a few bright exceptions 
—to cry ‘“ Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa!’ 

Truly it is more difficult to live rightly every 
hour, than todie rightly once forall. Itis diffi- 
cult, but it must be done; the awful necessity 
of right-doing is laid upon us, and we cannot 
escape, except into destruction. Therefore let 
the struggle be real, the strife unto death. I 
speak solemnly, because, as I have said, this 
every-day existence is the decisive part of our 
lives ; and I speak, not as the priest does in his 
discourse, when he admonishes others, but, as 
he does in the prayers, when he speaks for 
himself as well, both in accusing and in sup- 
plicating. 

lhave said much of woman’s influence ; and 
where is thatinfluence chiefly felt? If we have 


These are anger and | 





power over al] men, what of our own brothers? 
If we have power over other women, what of 
our own sisters? What of the children, to 
whom we are next to parents? Girls, if you 
want to save men from the evils of the world, 
and from sins to which they are specially prone, 
begin with your brothers. lhavea comforting 
assurance here that there are many good, true 
women in the world, because I have so often 
heard from the lips of young men the words 
‘“*my mother,’’ or “my sister,” spoken with 
such loving pride. A sister’s heart should be 
a young man’s refuge, her sympathy his con- 
solation, her society his refreshment, her ap- 
probation his reward, her life a sweet, refining 
influence, tenderly and reverently thought 
And to our 
younger sisters we should be—ah, what? I 
cannot say more than this—strive to hold up 
before them the fair ideal of womanhood to 
which you pray that they may attain ; and then, 
although they cannot expect perfection in you, 
they will see, through all your struggles and 
failures, your innate sincerity of purpose, and 
honesty of heart, and they will at least respect 
and love you. Aboveall, 1 would say, however 
you may fail in other things, be steadfast in 
this one—stand by your own, through evil re- 
port and good report, through sin and sorrow, 
while life lasts. ‘‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort,’’ 
if need be; but whatever they do, to whatever 
depths they sink, forgive and love, forgive and 
Jove to the end. Faithfulness redeems. 

One thing more. Dear girls, have we for- 
gotten the fifth commandment? Our parents 
—they are home to us—they are in God’s stead. 
Shall we judge them barshly? shall we forget 
their wishes, and despise their counsels? God 
forbid! Shall we not rather place ourselves 
now, if never before, under their subjection 
with a new humility, a tenderer love? If we 
do not, eternity itself shall bring no end to our 
regret. Thereis no love like a mother’s—none. 
God has not made any that approaches it, in 
height, or depth, or warmth and largeness of 
embrace ; it is not given but to mothers. When 
it is gone from us fora while, we shall never 
know such patience and such faithfulness, such 
forgiveness and such tenderness again ; never, 
never, until God restores it to us in heaven. 
All the world may look coldly on us, but not 
the dear eyes that were the first we ever looked 
into on earth. God has made our parents the 
interpreters of his own love for us. There- 
fore, whatever we do that is wrong, in what- 
ever way we seek our own will and pleasure, 
at least let us be faithful and obedient to our 
parents, while we have the opportunity. Let 
us withhold no shadow of honor ; let us weigh 
and measure every word. It is so easy to be 
thoughtless, even when we love most truly; 
and in our day and country there is a spirit 
abroad of independence, of self-seeking and 
self-reliance, which militates” strongly against 
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loving submission. Yet submission is the key- 
note of the Christian life. 

It is the charity which “seeketh not herown’’ 
that is needed most at home. If we want to 
learn to live, it would be well to read every 
day that wonderful chapter—the thirteenth of 
first Corinthians—which is the crown of all 
precept. For home-life we need it first of all; 
since it is here at home that character develops 
and manifests itself, and it is here that we must 
first engage in that grand work of winning 
souls, of bringing them out of darkness into 
light. It is love that does this, always love— 
love, that “ worketh no ill to his neighbor’— 
love, ‘‘the fulfilling of the law.” 





>> 


WHAT THE NEW YEAR 
BROUGHT. 


BY T. R. KING. 








A .icnt fall of snow was noiselessly begin- 
ning to sprinkle the earth, and the dim, leaden 
hue of the sky was gradually deepening, as 
Mr. Stephen Coleman, the senior partner of 
the great commercial house of Coleman & Con- 
way, turned the key in the door of his count- 
ing-room, and came slowly down the granite 
steps. The merchant paused a moment at 
their foot to button his overcoat more closely, 
for the wind was sweeping through the streets 
with a low, wailing sound, which seemed a 
fitting dirge for this the last evening of the 
year. Then, slipping his well-gloved hands 
into his pockets, and sinking his neck still 
lower in the collar of his overcoat, Mr. Cole- 
man hurried along through the brilliantly- 
lighted streets. His mind was certainly very 
far away from the contemplation of New 
Year, or any of its accustomed delights; nei- 
ther did he seem to notice, as he passed them 
by, any individual in that hurrying crowd, 
with whom his bodily contact was often so 
close, and from whom his mental conscious- 
ness was so remote. Perhaps he was still 
thinking of those accounts over which he had 
been so laboriously bending for many hours ; 
at any rate, he was only roused from his reverie 
by stepping on some simall but brittle object, 
which gave way beneath his tread. The gas- 
light falling on it as the merchant stepped 
aside revealed some glittering fragments, 
which, on nearer inspection, proved to have 
been originally a neat but simple little brooch. 
He had hardly made this discovery when a 
clear girlish voice at his side said, in anxious 
tones :— 

“I have just missed my brooch, sir. I 
thought, as I turned back to look for it, that I 
saw you pick something up. Was I right?” 

‘Quite correct,” said Mr. Coleman, in the 
business-like tone which always marked his 
habitual intercourse, whether with saint or 
sinner ; “‘ but, unfortunately’ — 





“You will see that it has my name engraved 
on the back,’’ she interrupted, hastily, as if 
fearing he was about to make some difficulty 
as to its restoration ; “Lucia Brandreth is my 
naine.”’ 

“I was about to say that it was unfortunately 
broken by my stepping on it,” said Mr. €ole- 
man ; and, as he spoke, he placed the pieces in 
her hand, and watched her with some curiosity, 
as, with rising color, and eyes from which all 
her pride could hardly keep back the tears, 
she stood for an instant beneath the gaslight, 
trying, with trembling hands, to fit together 
all the fragments. 

It was a sad, sweet little face, that bent over 
the broken brooch ; rather pale, perhaps, but 
gathering some glow from the reflection of the 
thin searlet shawl pinned around her shoul- 
ders, and with a look of quiet yet firm deter- 
mination about the delicate mouth, a look 
which must have been somewhat familiar to 
Mr. Stephen Coleman, for he gazed at her 
with a kind of dreamy yet puzzled expression 
of recognition. 

“‘Did you say your name was Brandreth?” 
he inquired, presently; ‘and, if so, who was 
your father?” 

‘‘A minister—the Rev. Charles Brandreth,” 
she answered, in surprise. ‘I think his old 
home was in New Jersey. But you—oh, sir, 
did you know my father ?’’ 

‘*We were brought up in the same village,” 
said the merchant, his tone a shade less dry 
and hard than formerly, ‘‘and were constantly 
together until—well, until we were about your 
age.”’ This last assertion was made in a less 
confident tone, Mr. Coleman’s ideas on the 
subject of Lucia’s age being exceedingly vague. 
** But,”” he resumed, ‘how long has your father 
been living here?” 

Lucia’s lip quivered slightly as she an- 
swered: “My mother and myself came to 
New York many yearsago. My father’s death, 
which occurred just before our removal from 
the parish where I was born, left us destitute ; 
and my mother, having « few friends and ac- 
quaintances in New York, came here to procure 
employment, As soon as I was able to assist 
her in the embroidery and fine needlework 
which she took in, our joint labor supplied all 
our most pressing needs ; and, although I have 
been doubly orphaned by her loss, and have 
often been foreed to struggle with difficulties 
and privations, yet, thanks to the kind friends 
with whom I live, I have never known actual 
want.”’ 

‘*Ah, indeed !’’ said the merchant, slowly ; 
and, although the words were cold, yet the 
manner was far from being so; for, in truth, 
all the old-time memories were stirring strongly 
in his heart at the sight of Charles Brandreth’s 
child. 

After finding from her the name of the street 
and the number of the house where she lived, 
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Mr. Coleman resumed the original subject of 
conversation by saying :— 

“If you will let me take charge of your 
brooch for a few days, I think I can restore it 
to you in good order, as I know a man who is 
most skilful in mending trinkets of this kind.’’ 

He did not add that it was the chief work- 
man of an eminent and expensive jewelry 
establishment, for Lucia, looking gratefully 
up at him, said :— 

“If it will be no trouble, I should be so 
much obliged.”” Then, handing it to him, she 
added, ‘‘It contains my mother’s hair.” 

These few words best measured the value 
which she placed upen it; but Mr. Coleman, 


as was his wont, volunteered no assurances of ; 


its security, simply contenting himself by 
placing it carefully in his pocket, and then 
saying, in a kindly but authoritative tone :— 

“T see a car coming which I think will take 
you to within a block of your home. It is too 
late and the streets too noisy on New Year’s 
Eve for you to be out any longer ;” then, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he hailed the con- 
ductor, and, seeing Lucia safely seated in the 
car, bade her adieu, with the measured bow 
which was one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the senior partner. 

But asghe snow again crackled beneath his 
firm, quick tread, his thoughts ran rapidly in 
the new channel in which they had recently 
been turned, and he murmured to himself :— 

**Poor Charles! Marrying young, and dying, 
as might have been expected, without a cent. 
I wonder what sort of woman his wife was! 
At any rate, I must look after that child, and 
see that she does not starve ;”’ and with this 
reflection he went on his way. 

It was not many days after the above inci- 
dent that Mr. Coleman, carrying with him 
the brooch skilfully mended, repaired to the 
modest dwelling which formed the home of 
Lucia Brandreth. Nor did his interest in his 
ald friend’s daughter cease with his first visit, 
for many a subsequent evening found him in 
that little sitting-room on the second floor, 
which contained for him a subtle charm that 
at first he could neither analyze or understand. 
This charm certainly could not have rested in 
the decorations of the apartment ; for, with its 
well-worn chintz curtains and faded carpet, it 
formed a strange contrast to the silent but 
juxuriously-furnished rooms of that imposing 
brown stone mansion where dwelt the wealthy 
merchant. There was only one other sharer 
of Stephen Coleman’s rich but solitary home— 
a nephew, the child of an only sister, and a 
bright, handsome young fellow, but rather 
spoilt by the adulation that society had for 
some time freely bestowed on the prospective 
heir of the rich Mr. Coleman. However, the 
uncle was not exacting. Frank Russell found 
himself furnished with as much money as even 
he cared to spend, and, having each his own 





| occupations and amusements, the two were, if 


not thoroughly congenial, at least a quiet and 
harmonious household. 


It was several months after the New Year’s 
Eve with which our story opens, that Lucia 
Brandreth stood in her little sitting-room, her 
head leaning on her hand, and her attitude 
expressive of deep dejection. Her reverie was 
interrupted by a tap at the door, a tap which 
brought the color to her cheek, though she did 
not change her attitude as she said, “Come 
in.” Then, as the door opening admitted 
Frank Russell, she crossed the room, and with 
a forced smile extended her hand. The young 
man held it with a long, lingering clasp, and 
looked closely in her face, saying as he did 
so :— 

“Have you been moping again, Lucia? 
What is the new trouble?” 

“No new trouble, but a very old one,’’ she 
answered, sadly. ‘Frank, I cannot go on in 
this course of deception any longer. Every 
time I see your uncle I feel more and more 
how wrong it is in us to conceal Jonger from 
him the terms on which we stand. If you will 
let me tell him all—how, meeting the poor 
little seamstress first at the house of one of 
her rich employers, you learned to pity and 
afterwards to love her—he is so good and kind 
I know he will forgive us.” 

“I see you are like all other women,” he 
answered, bitterly. ‘On account of your own 
fantastical notions of honor, you are deter- 
mined to hurry on a disclosure which will ruin 
all my prospects. If you would only be con- 
siderate enough to act on my advice, and try 
to ingratiate yourself with Uncle Stephen, I 
think we might venture ere long to acknowl- 
edge our love. But 1 know him well; if once 
offended, he never forgives; and his ambitious 
views for me would never allow him to favor 
my marriage with any one occupying your 
present position ; although, as his old friend’s 
daughter, I have no doubt he feels a kindly 
interest in you. I verily belicve,’’ he added, 
with vexation, ‘that he would rather marry 
you himself than see me do it.’’ 

The scarlet flush which rose to the very 
roots of Lucia’s hair, and the light that fora 
moment shone in her large, tearful eyes, might 
have raised some suspicion in the mind of a 
less satisfied lover than Frank; but he only 
imagined that he had hurt her by his thouglit- 
less words, and tried, with tender assurances, 
to repair his error. At iast, drawing out his 
watch, he uttered an exclamation at finding 
that he was a half hour late for an engagement 
at his club, and, with a gentle pressure of the 
little cold hand that Lucia placed in his own 
at parting, he took his leave. 

The girl stood motionless for some seconds 
after he had left her; then, with a quivering 
lip, she murmured, half aloud — 
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“To play a part—to ingratiate myself with 
him, so kind, so true; he who would scorn so 
thoroughly all deception. And yet it is for 
Frank's sake, poor Frank! who was my first 
friend in my loneliness after my dear mother 
died, and who has loved me all this time in 
spite of my poverty. No, I must not be the 
means of losing him the fortune he expects 
from his uncle. I must be brave still; but, 
oh, if 1 could only die!’ and, bowing her head 
on her hands, Lucia gave way to the bitterest 
tears she had ever shed in her young and 
lonely life. 


The chill, dusky twilight of another New 
Year’s Eve was beginning to creep over the 
busy city ; and the bleak, comfortless streets, 
filled with a hurrying throng, presented a 
strong contrast to the light and warmth of the 
handsome apartment where, before a blazing 
sea-coal fire, sat Stephen Coleman, apparently 
absorbed in deep thought. A small stand, on 
which was placed a silver basket filled with 
fruit, and several decanters of choice wine, 
was within easy reach of the merchant’s hand, 
but he paid no heed to the delicacies near him, 
and continued to gaze with an air of mute ab- 
straction into the glowing coals. It was a 
lovely face that his mind was conjuring up at 
that moment, the face of Lucia Brandreth, 
that, since he discovered the secret of his own 
heart, had grown to him doubly familiar and 
doubly dear. 

**If she will only love me, if she will only 
learn in time to care for me,’’ he pondered, 
while a new and tender light beamed in his 
deep-set gray eyes, ‘‘for I know, brave little 
heart, that she would rather toil on forever as 
she now toils than give her hand without her 
heart. At all events, I will end the suspense 
this very evening, and—by Jove! it is New 
Year’s Eve, too. Who would believe it has 
been a year since I first met Lucia on the 
street?” and, rising with a thoughtful air, 
Stephen proceeded to don his overcoat, and 
soon after his step resounded on the sidewalk 
as he once more took the accustomed way to 
Lucia’s dwelling. 

Finding the street door slightly ajar when 
he reached the house—for good Mrs. Mark- 
ham, the landlady, had many boarders, who 
were continually passing in and out—he did 
not go through the ceremony of knocking, but 
at once ascended the stairs to Lucia’s little 
sitting-room. As he reached the threshold of 
the door. he paused in utter bewilderment at 
the sound of a voice leud and wrathful, but 
strangely familiar. 

“And you can dare to tell me,” it cried, 
passionately, ‘‘after all that has passed be- 
tween us, after all that I have been willing to 
sacrifice for you, that you have not loved and 


never can love me as you ought to love the 
| but what that poor boy is now suffering. Do 


man you marry! I think, considering you 


‘ 





have so often lectured me on the sin of decep- 
tion, because I wished to conceal our engage- 
ment from my uncle, that you might have had 
some small compunction in deceiving me so 
long.”’ 

“If I have deceived you, I have deceived 
myself still worse,’’ auswered a voice so hoarse 
and low that Mr. Coleman could hardly recog- 
nize itas Lucia’s, “and my suffering should, 
even in your eyes, be sufficient for my sin. 
As for your uncle’’—here she stopped, then 
went on more hurriedly —‘“‘his generous heart 
will never be pained by a knowledge of our 
deception, for, from this night, Frank, you are 
free.”’ 

‘*And my uncle’s feelings, it seems, are the 
only ones in the whole affair which are to be 
considered !’’ cried the young man, vehemently. 
**Can it be that, while I have trusted you so 
completely, Lucia, you have, indeed, played 
me false? Ha! I see by your face that you 
have truly followed my advice and ingratiated 
yourself with my uncle to some purpose.”’ 

‘Your uncle has never spoken one word of 
love, never thought of it in connection with 
me,”’ she said, in trembling tones ; ‘ while I— 
O Frank, you are cruel, unkind! Was it my 
fault that 1 was so late in learning my own 
heart?”’ 

Then, as Frank, struck with the a& pair in 
her tone, commenced to speak in a more kindly 
voice, she said, bitterly :— 

“No; leave me ere you learn to despise me 
as much as I now despise myself. But do not 
think me base enough to seek that wealth of 
which you are the rightful heir. I shall leave 
this place in a few days, and my future home 
will be in some distant spot where none can 
guess the extent of either my past or present 
folly.”’ 

She extended her hand to him as she spoke. 
Frank did not trust himself te say farewell; 
he held her outstretched hand tightly for a 
moment in his own; then, turning abruptly, 
quitted the room ‘n such a tumult of emotion 
that he passed tiscough the dimly-lighted hall 
within a few feet of his uncle without perceiv- 
ing him. 

Stephen Coleman only waited until the echo 
of his nephew’s footsteps on the stairease had 
died away ; then, walking up to the sofa where 
Lucia still sat, her face buried in her hands, 
he laid a light but firm touch on her shoulder, 
saying :— 

“That flight from home can only take place 
under my guidance, Lucia. Can you ever for- 
give me for having just overheard your recent 
conversation with Frank ?’’ 

“Forgive you!” she cried, hardly under- 
standing him, and in her agitation starting to 
her feet. ‘‘ Forgive you, whom I have wronged 


| so deeply! Oh, if you knew all!” 


**I do knowall,” he answered, gently. ‘ Ali 
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you intend that I shall have that bitter knowl- 
edge also, Lucia?” 

She raised her eyes to his; in their tender 
gravity she saw at once how deep was the 
feeling which had prompted the question; 
while he, too, at the same moment, read in 
hers all that the New Year had brought him— 
a love pure and precious, a love which was to 
be henceforward the light and glory of his 
life. 








BY MARIE 8. LADD, 





Ir was at the Springs that this transpired 
Not Saratoga, but a little quiet watering place 
which people visited, mostly to build up their 


systems, instead of reducing them. And yet, | 


there were those who came to kill time, or be- 
cause certain of their set were to be here, and 
so it usually turned out that there was a fair 
display of beauty, and fashion, and folly ; 
enough to attract the attention of the observ- 
ant villagers, the feminine portion of which 
took bird's-eye views of it all from the front 
windows of the milliner’s shop, while the rus- 
tic swains lounged about the stores and street- 
corners, in as close proximity as possible to the 
world gone mad. 

For me, I was attending an invalid aunt, who 
was in need of companionship and care, and in 
this way it fell out that I was spectator at the 
show. But this is not mystory ; and it hardly 
matters how I was there, provided I loan you 
my lenses while the play goes on. 

It was an out-of-the-way town on the lake, 
where these healing waters had happened to 
break forth. A pleasant country, dotted around 
by brown old homesteads, and orchards of de- 
licious fruit. There was littie opportunity for 
amusement, except the pleasant walks that 
nature had furnished. There was, of course, 
the inevitable croquet-ground, containing the 


solitary Indian tent at one end, where were | 


manufactured baskets, and other trinkets, 
which were real works of art. 

The place could boast but two public-houses ; 
one built years ago, when the town was less 
accessible than now, and another which had 
followed, as a natural consequence, the advent 
of a railroad. This latter had a Mansard roof, 
and looked rather pretentious when contrasted 
with the old-fashioned architecture of its rival. 
My tastes being somewhat primeval, I leaned 
toward the latter structure; but my aunt ex- 
pressed her decision by saying, ‘If we want 
real comforts, Amanda, we must go where 
they are to be found, and not let our medieval 
tastes get the better of our judgment.” 

There were at this time, here, about six hun- 
dred visitors, two-thirds of whom were at this 
house. We met in the upper saloon and lower 





saloon, on the galleries, at the springs, in the 
pleasant walks, and on the shore; and a very 
motley group we made, in one place and an- 
other. There were young and old; pale faces 
and bright ones ; quiet people, and people who 
came for their penny’s worth of pleasure, and 
who meant to have it. I did not expect pleas- 
ure at all in such a crowded place; but soon I, 
too, found enjoyment, for Thyra was there. 
She came with an invalid relative, a brother’s 
wife, who called her Thyra, and that was all 
the name I then knew for her. 

It was refreshing of an evening to see her 
enter the rooms among overdressed females, 
with her quiet garb and unassuming ways. 
There were fair faces among the groups gath- 
ered together there, and Thyra’s you could not 
calla fair one. Sooner or later a thinking face 
is apt to get on a few sallow tints, and an ex- 
cellent little thinking cap was Thyra’s finely- 
shaped head. 

The ladies, at first, hardly deemed her wor- 
thy of notice, she assumed so little, and dressed 
so plainly ; but, within a week, they found that 
they had in her a dangerous rival. There 
seemed to be some spell in her beautiful brown 
eyes, something subtle in her speech, and mag- 
netic in her presence, that the best men there 
paid homage to. And so, the fairest woman at 
the Springs, Miss Desmond, a very brilliant 
girl, used to admiration in all places, I felt 
sure, seemed to think her territory was dis- 
puted, and was proportionably malicious. 

By far the most distinguished man here, was 
George Thurston, Esq., who had taken respite 
at this place, perhaps because he liked the 
green hills, the shore, and the fishing-grounds. 
But, strange to say, George Thurston, Esq., 
did not trouble himself about Thyra, while she 
seemed entirely unconscious of his existence. 
But he allowed himself to be angled for by 
Miss Desmond ; and I was disappointed, for I 
had selected him from the crowd as a truly 
manly man; and of all the ladies there, Thyra 
was the one whom I had set apart as properly 
belonging to him. Thyra, so broad-minded 
and so generous, incapable of any meanness, 
and, without beauty, succeeding to be a very 
charming woman! After awhile, though, I[ 
settled myself to accept the position, with the 
comforting conclusion that these things usually 
went wrong in this world, but that we only had 
to be patient to see them righted in the next. 

One evening, when about to enter one of the 
drawing-rooms, I found Thyra standing alone, 
and looking the proudest of women; I was 
always finding some new thing about Thyra. 
The seats were all occupied, so many had been 
wheeled out on the veranda during the after- 
noon. There were no gentlemen in yet, but 
one of the lesser beaux, whom Miss Desmond 
had aceepted in absence of other admirers, 
He occupied a chair at her side, near which 
Thyra was standing. Miss Desmond, who was 
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really too well-bred to have countenanced such 
a thing under ordinary circumstances, had 
yielded to her ungenerous nature, and, taking 
the advantage of her rival's uncomfortable posl- 
tion, made caustic little speeches, which caused 
the gentleman to titter and Thyra to raise her 
proud little head like a princess. Just then, 
Mr. Thurston appeared at my side. He looked 
in at the door, and, comprehending the position 
almost instantly, came forward and placed his 
hand on the gentleman's chair, ‘ You do not 
observe,” he said, “‘a lady is standing ;”’ and, 
half raising him from it, he placed it with a low 
bow at Thyra’s side, She raised her eyes to 
his face, but searcely bent in acknowledgment. 

Being spectator at the show, as I have before 
intimated, L was suited with the play this even- 
ing, and, in a satisfied mood, slipped out and 
followed the path down to the water, It was 
in one nook and another of this pleasant shore 
that we, Thyra and I, had at first and often 
met, She was something of an artist, and I 
often sat near, book in hand, while she made 
her sketch. To-night I took my seat on the 
gnarled root of an old elm, and looked out be- 
yond its shadow on the silvery waters of the 
lake. I had brought the aforesaid satisfaction 
with me, and Ido not doubt it helped to en- 
hance the beauty of the spot; but I thought I 
had never looked upon so lovely ascene as this 
bit of water, tree, and rock shadows in the 
moonlight. 

I had not sat long when Thyra passed mo 
and stood down on the white glistening sand ; 
and soon I saw Mr. Thurston nearing where 
she stood. She made a movement, at first, as 
though she would have turned away, and I saw 
that her eyes were luminous as lamps, and her 
lips were pressed tightly together. Ile also 
seemed greatly moved when he spoke. 

“Thyra,” he said, “I saw that in your eyes 
to-night, that gave denial to the charge that 
has weighed me down for so many months; 
and I can now scarcely believe that you dis- 
carded me for such a man as John Lytle.” 

“ John Lytle !"' her eyes flashed scorn ; “who 
dared slander me?’ 

In a moment he had taken her hand. 

“Then I did see a gleam of the old love in 
your eyes to-night, ‘Thyra ?" . 

**Love!” she repeated, ‘I have learned to 
scoff at it. Don’t come to me, pray, with the 
set phrases coined for lda Desmond's ear.”’ 

I had been moving softly away, and further 
the deponent knoweth not. 

We were to leave the next day, and I met 
Thyra but once, It was on the stairs that I 
gave her a hurried farewell. There wasastory 
in her face, and I searched for Tts revealment ; 
but the tale was caught up quickly to herself, 
and she passed on; and [ do not know that I 
should have ever been made the wiser, as our 
paths lay so wide apart—she going back to the 
rush and turmoil of city life, and I keeping 





quietly to the old homestead—for my aunt did 
not receive benefit from the healing waters, 
but, a few weeks after our return, passed 
quietly away, leaving me, Amanda, her favor- 
ite niece, all her worldly possessions, But 
yesterday, at breakfast, the morning paper 
was brought in, and, running my eyes along 
its columns, they halted at the following no- 
tice — 

“In New York, November 20th, by Rev. 

C. D. Field, George Thurston, Esq., to Miss 
Thyra Ileston, both of New York.” 
And I finished coffee and muffins with unusual 
relish, and immediately set about revising my 
former theory, that suitability and fitness were 
celestial endowments, only to be found in the 
abode of the gods. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 
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Tue bright, voluptuous summer !—who would dwell 
Where chilling winds forever sweep the sky ? 

Oh, who 'mid northern snows could ever tell 

Of dreams eestatio—like the ocean shell— 
Sounding their music plaintive, murm'ringly ? 


Lo, how this summer day, with panting breath, 
Goes lazily to find the purple west! 

Flow, flushed with crimson, grow her cheeks beneath 

The gauzy veil, which wraps, in shimm'ring wreath, 
Her glowing limbs and slowly heaving breast! 


I set me down ‘neath beechen boughs that droop 
Their pale green frondage to the scented clover— 
Cream white and pink they dot the meadows over— 
Those humble blossoms—like a smiling troop 
Of bashful fairies ‘neath their woodland cover. 


Ere yet the birds had left their lowly eaves, 
The parching glory of this day was bora 
From crimson cloudlets of the detvy morn; 
And not a pulse has stirred the stately corn, 
Since morning flashed upon the forest leaves. 


Down where the willows bend their graceful 
boughs, 
Shading the bosom of the sluggish stream, 

From field and meadow-way the panting cows 
Are gathered, drinking where the pebbles gleam, 
Or, standing Knee-deep in a quiet dream 

Amid the ripples where the hiles grow. 


A dreamy stillness fills the moted air; 

Low marmuring sounds in rliythmte pulsings beat 
A tune of love upon the drowsy ear; 
E’en from the dusty road that winds afar, 

The noise of lazy wheels comes dreamy sweet 


The bob. white's call from out the leafy wood 
Is answered by its mate in distant grove ; 
And robin red. breast, pouring forth a flood 
Of sudden song, breaks on my solitude, 
And thrills my being with his notes of love. 


Now forth he flashes from the emerald leaves, 
And with closed eyes again I dream of flowers, 
Of singing birds, of love in fairy bowers, 

And all the joys that smiling fancy weaves 
From out the golden threads of summer's hours. 


_ OOD C—O 


A coop conscience is a continual feast. 
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A KINGLY June day. Overhead the sky is of 
deepest, softest azure. Below the dewy fresh- 
ness is resting on the earth that it knows only 
in the youth of summer days. The great square 
is clad in brightest, most velvety green, Oppo- 
site, the brown, balconied, bay- windowed house 
is covered with woodbine, Great branches and 
tendrils go twining up around the pillars of 
piazza and porch, half hiding the charming 
old house in a leafy mantle no less charming 
and picturesque. On one side is a great old- 
fashioned garden, where the grass and bushes 

tun riot beneath, and the gnarled apple-trees 
spread out their thick-follaged branches above, 
making the place one of such delicious coolness 
that one is refreshed even to look upon it. 
. It is church time, and people are walking 
slowly along, with quiet, well-conducted Sab- 
bath tread, in response to the summons three 
or four sets of bells have been musically peal- 
ing forth for some minutes past. Everybody 


is abroad apparently ; and all, as they pass the | 


house on the corner, glance expectantly up, 
as though expecting to see a face or hear a 
voice from window or balcony. But neither 
face is seen or voice heard; though, if they 
had been gifted with exceedingly sharp eyes 
and ears, two girlish figures might have been 
discovered on the upper piazza, two youthful 
voices chattering incessantly away. Perhaps, 
however, it was all well, for all parties, that 
they were invisible and unheard, for their cos- 
tumes were hardly of the kind to have made 
80 public an exhibition of themselves desirable, 
nor would their talk have particularly pleased 
the passers-by. 

Clad in white skirts and dressing-sacques, 
with chairs tilted back, and sandalled feet 
drawn up on the rounds, two girls were sitting, 
gossiping about and criticizing the stream of 
church-goers, pleasantly secure that the great 
woodbine in front enabled them to see without 
being seen. 

One is tall, fair, and stately, and her name 
is Barbara Winslow. The other is tall, too, 
but in a different way from her cousin. She 
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“How much nicer this is than going to 
church! Esther says. ‘Do you and Aunt 
Barbara and Gerard never go?"’ 

“] generally do, but mamma hardly ever 
does, and it is just as well, She quarrelled 
with the bishop a year or two ago, and the last 
time she went he happened to preach, upon 
which she got up and marched out.” 

‘Does she quarrel with everybody?" ques- 
tions Esther. ‘‘ You know I don't feel partic- 
ularly well acquainted with her, as | have not 
seen her since I was a little girl. Iam glad 
she took it into her head to make up with papa 
at last.’’ 

“Most everybody,” returns Barbara, com- 
posedly. “And those with whom she does 
not, live in momentary fear that they will be 
the next with whom she falls out."’ 

** And does not Gerard ever go?"’ 

‘* Never,” answers Barbara, positively. ‘ Ho 
says he had enough church and chapel at col- 
lege to last him a life-time; and, though that 
is over three years ago, the effect seems to 
have lasted till now. IL believe, though,” 
laughing, ‘he did go once, I inveigled him 
into it. He wore a new hat, and when I rose 
from prayer I sat straight down on it. A 
madder fellow you never saw, and he has not 
been since.”’ 

“TI do not wonder,”’ laughs Esther. “A 
man’s hat is a sacred institution in his eyes, 
In fact, I believe everything is that belongs to 
his lordship. What heaps of men there seem 
to be! 80 many more than women! which is 
rather a phenomenon.” 

“They are the Reps.,’’ explains Barbara. 
“June is the month here—when the Legisla- 
ture meets. It would have been rather dull 
for you at any other time, I am afraid.” 

“You need not be, because, no matter how 
quiet a place is, it is quite impossible for it to 
be quieter than it is at home.”’ 

‘How you must miss the city!" 

*So much!" sighs Esther. ‘I never would 
have thought it such a terrible misfortune to 
be poor. I hate the feeling that I hav'n’t a 
cent. It seems to me, even more than having 
to go without heaps of things I have always 
had.” 

“Poor child!’ says her cousin, sympatheti- 


is not at all stately, is stender and pliable as a | cally; then, beginning to laugh, and bending 
reed, and there is nothing imposing in her | forward thatshe might see moreclearly through 


appearance; it is only bewitching and soul- 
ensnaring. Esther Alden has one of those 
sweet, dark, piquant faces that has wrought 
more havoc with men's hearts than any other 
style of beauty since the world began. She 
has great brown eyes, a nobly shaped little 
head, with black hair waving and rippling off 
a low, faultily low, forehead, captious critics 
might tell you, and two dimples that play at 
hide-and-seek jn her lovely rounded cheeks, 
even whilst she talks, not waiting for smiles 
to call them into existence, 





the green net-work before them, “ Now, look 
here, there is a chance for you. You see that 
man walking across the square—the tall, dig- 
nified one, looking as though he did not care 
two cents whether he is late or not? His 
name is Durand, and he is the richest of all 
the Reps., lives in a place called for his grand- 
father—think of being Mrs. Durand of Durand 
—is an old friend of father’s, and there is a 
grand opportunity for you to make the most 
of your charms.”’ 

Esther peers through the woodbine, too, and 
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turns her little nose up at the proposed a'li- 
ance. 

“IT would not have a man that walks like 
that,’’ says she; “so stiff and exernciatingly 
dignified! Does he ever condescend to smile 
or be humorous ?”’ 

‘“‘Gecasionally, and the other night he per- 
petrated a pun.” 

‘Barbara!’ cries Esther, holding up her 
hands in mimic horror. ‘Do not say another 
word. 


I could forgive a man for picking my | 


pocket sooner than I could for getting off a | 


pun.” 

“Really, though. he is not bad, but I do not 
think you will take to him much. 
he is coming to dinner to-day.” 

Mr. Durand has disappeared across the 
square, the church bells have ceased ringing, 
the last loiterers have entered the brown stone 
church opposite, the talk of the two girls goes 
on unceasingly, when a voice says, at tke door- 
way :— 

**T have been looking the house through for 
you. Why did not you mention that you meant 
to perch yourselves up here and pick your 
neighbors to pieces ?”’ 

Esther's first impulse is to jump through the 
open window behind her, in deference to the 
very negligé condition of her costume ; but, on 
second thoughts, considering that her white 
skirt is decorously long; her dressing-sacque, 
with its high ruffle of lawn and laces, eminently 
becoming; and, moreover, that Gerard is al- 
ready advancing towards them, preparatory to 
seating himself by her side, and has seen all 
that there is to be seen, she concludes to 
remain. 

‘‘How did you know we were picking our 
neighbors to pieces ?’’ she questions, displaying 
both dimples in a gay little smile. 

Esther likes Gerard Winslow. There is some- 
thing cool, off-hand in his manner, calculated 
to be fascinating to one of her impetuous na- 
ture. Then he is just the style of man for 
which she had always had a penchant—tall, 
spare, and dark ; not handsome, On the whole, 
Esther did not care much for handsome men, 
but with a clean cut, strong, clever face. 

“Did two girls ever get together without 
becoming absorbed in that very interesting 
occupation ?”’ 

* “Don’t be cynical. We do not do it a bit 
more than men, only we have the good taste 
not to mingle politics and newspaper talk 
with it.” 

“You will have enough of the former to 
last for a good long while,” laughs Barbara. 
‘I never saw such a place for politics as this.” 
She rises as she speaks, and turns to enter the 
house. ‘I shall have to leave you and go and 
ask mamma about dinner. vy and be enter- 
taining, Gerard,” as she disappears in the door- 
way. 

When she has gone, Gerard, instead of fol- 


I believe | 








lowing her directions, simply tips back his 
chair in a more comfortable position, and re- 
gards his companion steadily. She is so very 
pretty—much the prettiest girl he has ever 
met, and is very good style, too. 

** Do you know this Mr. Durand ?”’ questions 
Esther, presently. 

Gerard nods, preferring to ‘et her do most 
of the talking, partly becatise it is so warm he 
feels rather lazy, more because he likes to hear 
her voice, it is of so delicious a timbre—ciear, 
ringing, and yet soft. 

‘* And do you like him?” pursues Esther. 

**Moderately well. He is old,’ with the 
eyes with which three-and-twenty look at a 
man of thirty-two or three, ‘‘and there is not 
much go to him; but he is clever enough, un- 
commonly well read, and has travelled every- 
where.”’ 

** And he is very rich?” , 

“Very,” responds Gerard, dazily, asuspicion 
shooting across his mind, as it does to every 
man when a member of the opposite sex dis- 


| plays any particular interest in one of his own, 





that there was an interested and personal mo- 
tive in the question. 

Then the talk dies out, and nothing more is 
said till Esther rises, declaring that it is time 
to array herself for dinner, and with that 
leaves him to a cigar and his own society. 

It is the dinner hour, and the family are 
seated around the large evai table in the shaded 
dining-room. Esther is looking deliciously 
cool in pure white lawn, and is by the side of 


/a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a brown 





beard that makes him look more than his 
actual years, and which is parted on his chin 
after a fashion Esther detests, and which she 
is mentally and most unfavorably comparing 
with the crisp, dark moustache over the un- 
smiling mouth at the opposite end of the table ; 
for Gerard is looking very cross, and is feeling 
unaccountably vexed and injured that his 
cousin should take an interest in the society 
of any one save himself. Why he should feel 
thus, Heaven only knows, for he and Esther 
have known each other but three short days, 
and just now she is looking as undeniably 
bored as he could wish in the society of Walter 
Durand. It is with hardly a suppressed sigh 
of relief with which she hails the close of the 
dinner hour, and she can betake herself to the 
drawing-roont. 

There Gerard, still sulky, bnsies himself in 
a book, and refuses to even look at her, an act 
which he most sincerely repents a few seconds 
later, when Mr. Durand leaves his mother’s 
side and seats himself by Esther on the sofa. 

“Do you know,” she smiles, as he settles 
himself beside her, ‘‘how early in the day I 
made your acquaintance? Or no, how much 
sooner than when Aunt Barbara introduced 
you? Isaw you wending your way across the 
square this morning, churchward bound.” 
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The man is nothing to her, never can be, 
she tells herself, but still there can be no harm 
in saying pleasant little things to him. And 
Mr. Durand is pleased, as any man would be 
on learning that he must have, even for a brief 
period, occupied the thoughts of a young and 
lovely girl. 

“And why did you not go?” he questions. 

Esther laughs, and nestles her pretty dark 
head comfortably back against the sofa. 

“Tt was too warm,” she answers. ‘Do you 
think it ever pays to go to church in summer? 
One cannot keep one’s thoughts on the sermon, 
you know; the heat, the flies, and the uncom- 
fortable looks of those around, are all so en- 
grossing. And, besides, we could see all that 
there was to be seen from the side piazza.” 

Mr. Durand looks a little, a very little, 
shocked at this frank exposition of the uses of 
church-going ; then asks her how she likes the 
town. It is, in one way, difficult to talk to 
him. Not that he has any lack of ideas, but 
he is singularly wnsympathiqgque—the French 
word expresses it better than any Anglo-Saxon 
one. Esther stifies a yawn once or twice, and 
looks toward Gerard for succor, but that young 
man has uncivilly betaken himself to the li- 
brary, where he is solacing himself with a 
cigar, and the papers and magazines of the 
book-elub. 

Barbara is seated by a window, and Uncle 
Winthrop is lazily seaming a novel, now and 
then stopping to exchange a few words with 
hisdaughter. Aunt Barbara has left the room, 
and is standing on the great hospitable porch 
in front, engaged in earnest conversation with 
some one whom sh aylaid on her way to 
chureh. Esther gi once what the sub- 
ject of their discuss! s, for it has been on 
the tapis morning, n nd night, breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. the ‘Old Laidies’ 
Home.”” Aunt Barbara will not take an office, 
will not even be on the committee, for reasons 
known only to herself; but she is cognizant of 
everything that is going on, is seught for, and 
gives advice on every movement, and has an 
opinion of her own on every person and meas- 
ure connected with it. One of her manias is 
for old ladies, and this ‘‘Home’’ for her pets 
absorbs her heart and soul. Esther has to 
stifle a laugh several times as she watches her 
cap bob up and down in her excitement—to 
tell the truth, is much more interested in its 
gyrations than in her companion’s conversa- 
tion. Itis a relief to her when he rises to go. 

“What do you think of him?” questions 
Barbara, as they stand on the poreh together, 
watching their guest’s fine figure as he goes 
down the street. 

‘He does well enough,”’ responds Esther, 
rather ungraciously. ‘‘ Where has Gerard gone 
to, I wonder ?’’ 

Gerard has returned to the drawing-room, 
where she finds him on entering. 
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“Glad he has gone,’’ says he, as Esther 
takes a seat near him. ‘‘Why did he stay 
such an everlastingly longtime? Whatacon- 
founded prig he is!” 

“There is nothing priggish about him!” 
flames up Esther. ‘On the contrary, he is 
very nice and entertaining, and talks uncom- 
monly well. If I had left my guest to himself, 
as you did, it strikes me 1 should be rather 
silent on the subject of manners.” 

“He would be flattered if he knew he had 
such a champion.”’ 

‘He does not need a champion!” angrily. 

“I "ll wager anything you like that he asked 
you to go to the State House to-morrow.” 

‘*Yes, and very kind it was of him, too.” 

‘Pooh! he wanted you to hear him speak, 
that’s all.” 

Esther receives this remark in dignified si- 
lence, and a second or two later leaves her 


| cousin sprawled out on the sofa, and immerses 





herself in the Scsentific Monthly, which her 
soul loaths, and not a line of which she can 
understand ; but she will not allow Gerard to 
put on any airs, so she pretends to be deeply 


| interested, and completely ignores his pres- 


ence. 

June is the gayest month, as Esther soon 
discovers for herself. The Reps. add a pleas- 
ing excitement, and parties spring up in the 
sunshine of their presence, which would only 
have remained vague possibilities without. 
Then visitors come in numbers to the town, 
for whom entertainments are got up, for the 
place is the most hospitable spot imaginable, 
and every one seems to vie with his neighbor 
in making a stranger’s sojourn pleasant. Es- 
ther sees a good deal of Mr. Durand in these 
days. Indeed, with the gossip and the interest 
in our neighbors’ affairs, to which the best of 
us are prone, and which is particularly con- 
spicuous in a small town, people have begun 
to connect the names of the two together. He 
has been with her to the two institutions to 
which strangers are always conducted—the 
prison and lanatic asylum—with a gay party, 
and kept by her side the whole time, to the 
speechless wrath of Gerard, who tried to con- 
sole himself by flirting desperately with the 
next prettiest and most attractive girl present. 
Esther was deeply interested in the dinners 
of the prisoners at the first mentioned place, 
and at the latter imparted her uncontrollable 
desire to look at the worst cases of the ‘‘cra- 
zies’’—in town parlance—to Mr. Durand, hav- 
ing a vague idea that they talked and acted 
like lunatics in books; but her innocent wish 
was received by him with such cold-water 
gravity, and a remark to the effect that it 
would be very “unpleasant,” that, for the 
moment, she was rather dismayed. 

There had been numerous calls received and 
returned, drives, walks, parties, and several 
picnics. Altogether the place was charming, 
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Esther decided. Just at present everybody 
was on the qué vive over a new excitement. 
The town boasted an opera house, which was 
variously used for minstrels, concerts, and for 
all the theatrical companies that came that 
way, but it had no local company. Conse- 
quently, when one did come there, it was sure 
of a well-filled house and much applause. A 
large party had been made up, the Winslows 
amongst them, and for two days the talk had 
so consisted of ‘‘opera’’ that Barbara said any 
one might have thought that they were all 
from the backwoods, and had never heard of 
the institution before. 

‘Esther,’ said Gerard, coming suddenly 
into Barbara’s cool, shaded room, and throw- 
ing himself on his sister’s bed, “are you going 
to the show with the patriarch?’ that being 
the soubriquet by which he usually designated 
Mr. Durand, much to Esther’s annoyance. 

Now, as usual, she signified her vexation by 
saying, sharply — 

“I don’t know, and I don’t see what busi- 
ness it is of yours any way.” 

“Who said it was my business?” pulling 
the tail of the great yellow dog that was Es- 
ther’s especial aversion. “Ido not envy you 
your position, though.” 

“T’d just like to know why not,” pausing 
in the act of threading her needle, and looking 
defiantly at her cousin. 

Barbara has left the room. She has seen 
her mother engaged in an animated colloquy 
with an old lady over the garden fence, and 
instinct tells her that, unless she creates a di- 
version, she will be invited to tea, and Barbara 
knows that her mother never will remember 
that to-night there is nothing particular to set 
before a guest. 

“Do you mean to say,” ceasing pulling 
Ponto’s tail, and bestowing his whole atten- 
tion upon Esther, “now mind, the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, that 
Durand is exactly the fellow you would select 
to go to see ‘Evangeline’ with? He would 
be an admirable companion at a lecture or a 
funeral, but is not he and French opera a little 
incongruous ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t see why,” retorts Esther. 
*‘ He is very nice—yes, very nice,’’ she repeats, 
as though she needed the strength of her own 
assertions to confirm the opinion she has ex- 
pressed of him. 

Gerard does not answer. He has shut his 
eyes and elevated his heels to the footboard of 
the bed, thereby displacing Ponto, who, with a 
discomfited howl, waddles slowly and fatly to 
Esther, and she, being mortally afraid he will 
go mad, gathers up her skirts around her, and 
beseeches Gerard to “call him off."’ Barbara 
has come back, having mercifully averted the 
catastrophe she feared below, and the tongues 
of the trio wag unceasingly till the dinner-bell 
sends forth its sermons. 





It is evening now, and Esther, in the opera 
house, with Gerard by her side, is looking 
around her, inspecting the people who have 
come in, who are still coming in, and is being 
inspected in turn by numerous glasses, for 
never has the girl looked lovelier than on this 
evening. 

“Will you tell me,” says she, as Gerard, 
who did not come in with them, settles himself 
in his seat, “‘ who that pair is painted on the 
ceiling? Barbara is too much engrossed with 
that little midshipman to bestow any attention 
on me, and I have been left to my own unaided 
efforts. Those in the corners are ballet dano- 
ers, 1 presume ; but the others, what are they— 
heathen deities, the patron saints of the place, 
or simply an inspiration on the artist’s part?’’ 

Gerard laughs; he is in excellent humor 
to-night. 

“They are the patron saints of the place,” 
he answers. “It was they who gave us the 
opera house. Could anything be more chaste 
than the idea of painting them there as though 
watching over our destinies?”’ 

“It makes me sea-sick,” laughs Esther. ‘I 
believe I won’t look at them any longer,” 
screwing her long young neck around to watch 
the stream which is still pouring in. 

“Are you looking for any one?”’ questions 
Gerard, watching her narrowly. 

“*Yes—no—that is—no—I was not.’ 

‘Durand has business this evening,’’ dryly. 

**T do not care; it was not he that I was 
looking for,” returns Esther; but from that 
moment she ceases to wateh the door, and be- 
stows her undivided attention upon her com- 
panion. 

The musie had 
line,”’ most charmir 
holding the attenti every one. When it 
is about half over, ard rises, in the interim 
between two acts, and reluctantly departs to 
fulfil a business engagement. He will come 
back if he can, and requests Esther to keep 
his seat for him. This she willingly agrees to 
do, and several applicants for it are sent away 
disappointed. Then, just as the last act has 
begun, a tall form looms up beside her ; a deep 
bass voice says :— 

‘““May I have this seat, Miss Esther?” 

Esther, with one first impulse to refuse, 
with a little twinge of regret and remorse at 
her treachery toward Gerard, removes her 
sweeping black skirts from it, and says :— 

“If you think it worth while for this piece 
of an act.”’ 

**T certainly do,” he responds, with an em- 
phasis that is not born of his love of music. 
“‘Iam sorry I could not have come earlier.” 

“‘Have you finished your business ?’’ 

“How did you know that was what detained 
me ?’’ with a slight, pleased smile. 

“Gerard told me,” shortly. ‘Please do not 
talk now; I want to hear the music.” 


w, and “‘ Evange- 
summer operas, ts 
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He is obedient, and hardly says another 


word till the opera is over, and they have | 


found their way through the throng to the 
quiet street. Then, as they are walking slowly 
across the square in the still, delicious summer 
night, he speaks. 

‘‘ Miss Esther, did you really miss me enough 
to ask about me this evening?’ 

“No, I did not,’’ returns the girl, wondering 
if Gerard had come back, as lie had promised 
to do, and with a half-defined feeling that, if 


, She is disagreeable to her present companion, 


she is making amends to her cousin for her 
faithlessness. ‘‘Gerard volunteered the infor- 
mation. He had to go before it was half over, 
and I was so sorry !” 

*‘How did you enjoy it?” after a few min- 
utes’ silence. 

‘Very well—that is, the first part,’’ returns 
Esther, resolutely. 

Then, as they reach the woodbine-hung pi- 
azza—somehow, few people use the statelier 
entrance in front—she says, compunctiously— 
for, after all, Mr. Durand is very kind and 
pleasant, and it is not his fault if he is not as 
nice as Gerard :— 

‘Come up, do. I shall not ask you in, be- 
cause it is much too lovely; but we will sit 
out here on the steps.’’ And, as she speaks, 
she holds out one winning hand, from which 
she has drawn the glove, and looks up at him 
in a way that would have made it impossible 
for any man, much less deeply in love than 
was Walter Durand, to tear himself away. 

Pretty soon came Barbara, with the little 
midshipman—the town boasts a great number 


of those desirable officers—and another 
* young man in her It is not long before 


other people drop i n them on their way 


home, and the group of the steps and piazza is | 


considerably enlarged. “It is twelve before the 


last good-night is said, and the two girls, sleepy | 


and tired, enter the house. There they find 
that Aunt Barbara has, during their absence, 
quarrelled with both the servants, dismissed 
them, and then has herself taken her depart- 
ure, with a basket of delicacies, to watch 
through the night with a sick woman, who, 
like all the neighboring poor, had sent to her 
for succor in her misfortunes. 

For the hext week, everything goes wrong 
at the Winslows. Aunt Barbara returns at 
last, but is too exhausted with watching and 
nursing to be of any use at home. It is impos- 
sible to get other girls at once, so Barbara has 
to do most of the cooking, and washes the 
steps and piazza in the early morning, where 
Esther, in search of her to obtain instruction 
in making coffee, finds her, broom in hand, 
conversing calmly with two young men. Both 
the girls lose their temper by a course of burnt 
fingers, heated frames, sour bread, and uneat- 
able meat. Finally, they resort to baker’s 
bread, hard-boiled eggs, and home-made pies 


and cake, which pienic-fare they enjoy very 
well; but which so fills Uncle Winslow with 
| disgust and dyspepsia, and Gerard with ill- 
| temper and nausea, that the two betake them- 
| selves to one of the two hotels of which the 
| place boasted, greatly to the relief of the ama- 
| teur cooks. 

At last matters brighten. Two stout girls 
| are obtained, Aunt Barbara recovers her usual 
| health and spirits, Gerard and Uncle Winslow 
| return from exile, and, to cap all, invitations 
arrive for a party to be given in honor of a 
| guest of the nearest neighbor. : 

‘“*A perfect godsend,’ declared Barbara. 
‘‘Not that she is worth even a tea fight, but 
| when there has not been a party for nearly 
| two weeks, even she will do as an excuse for 
|one;”’ for Miss Winslow, having been sum- 

moned from a perplexing question as to what 

amount of “‘riz’’ was necessary to insure light- 
| ness in bread, to receive the return call of Miss 
| Cameron and her hostess, nad conceived an in- 
| ordinate dislike to her, and gave her judgment 

that she was ‘‘a pretty little fool, with not suffi- 
| cient animation even to have bad manners.’’ 

Miss Cameron also wrote poetry, one stanza 
of her last being, in the eyes of Esther and of 
Gerard, sufficient to condemn her :— 


“O cooing dove, in yonder tree! 
Had I your plumy wings of snow, 
I'd spread them wide, and soar and flee 
Beyond the reach of all below— 

From care and strife and sorrow free.” 
“What are you going to wear?’ questions 
| Barbara, as the two girls are in her room to- 
| gether, seated in the bay-window. There are 
bay-windows all over the house, and where 
there are not bay- windows, there are balconies 
or piazzas. 

‘“‘White muslin, I suppose,” returns Esther. 
| “It really is very kind of you to ask. It is 
just a form, of course, for you must know it is 
the only dress I own.”’ 

Barbara laughs unfeelingly. 

“Never mind; you’d look well in a night- 
cap, Esther,” says she, consolingly. 

‘*Now don’t! Next you will be telling me 
that beauty unadorned, ete. Do not think me 
conceited, for goodness’ sake,”’ regarding her- 
self gravely in the long glass, “but I cannot 
help seeing what lam. I know Lam pretty, 
and it would be the pride at which the evil one 
is supposed to grin, if I should deny it. All 
proverbs tell this, do they not?” 

**Do you know,” says Barbara, ‘‘they remind 
| me of your friend, Mr. Durand. Not,’’ begin- 
ning to laugh, ‘‘in telling lies ; Ido not believe 
he would do such a thing to save his life, but 
in that they say their say with such calm self- 
assertion, as though they could not possibly 
meet with contradiction.” 

“He is not conceited,” says Esther, who has 
a curious fashion of defending him when as- 


sailed, of assailing him when praised. 
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“No, I do not think he is, in the least.” 
Then, after a few minutes spent in watching 
her cousin, as she sits rocking moodily back 
and forth, and witha gravity Esther had never 
seen in her before: “It is nasty to be poor, 
of course. I know you like pretty things— 
better, almost, than any girl I ever saw, and 
to have everything easy and pleasant about 
you, but—but I would be very careful, dear.” 

That was all, and, a few minutes later, the 
two girls began to dress; but a disagreeable 
question was harassing Esther, that made her 
singularly silent, and Barbara, too, was appa- 
rently engrossed with her own thoughts. 
Gerard was waiting for them down stairs. 
Esther had not seen much of him lately—not 
since the night of the opera, in fact—and for 
the last day or two he had spent the greater 
part of his time away from the house. | 

Is there, in summer, more than one respect- 
able and comfortable way to give an evening 
party? Crowded rooms, carbonic acid, heated 
air, many gas jets, are delightful in winter, 
but in summer are they not one and all abomi- 
nations? Rather let us have an out-door féte, 
with the light of the moon and of myriad Chi- 
nese lanterns appropriately mingled, music 
stealing from behind the shrubbery, light 
tables placed in sheltered corners, or on wide- 
spreading, hospitable porch or piazza, for the 
refreshment of the body, and, most important 
of all, comfortable seats in rom. ntic nooks for 
that refreshment of the soul, flirtation. 

The party to-night was, in its way, perfect. 
To be sure, there was no lawn, but, instead, 
an immense yard paved with unromantic 
bricks. It bordered on the street, and many 
and loud were the ejaculations of satisfaction 
from dirty little ragamuffins, who had attached 
themselves to the low iron railing in front to 
view the gayeties within. The stables were in 
disagreeable proximity, and a singular unani- 
mity of sentiment was observable in getting 
away from their neighborhood; but still, the 
night was lovely, the moon shining clear and 
serene in the heavens, and the air of that gra- 
cious, suave languor that makes one feel as 
though he were in a delicious Lotos dream. 

Esther has plenty of partners; she loved 
dancing, so what nmrore is needed to make her, 
for the moment, perfectly happy? A slight 
diversion occurs ina quadrille in which Gerard 
is her partner, by Ponto’s jumping over the 
fence that separated the Winslows’ garden 
from the scene of the festivities, thereby giv- 
ing everybody a severe fright with the idea 
that, following the fashion of all the other 
dogs of the town, indeed, of the State, he had 
gone mad. Being ruthlessly bundled over the 
fence again, and one of the small boys bribed 
to take him home, an attempt is made to finish 
the quadrille, but, after all, wandering aim- 
lessly about, chatting and laughing, was pleas- 
anter than dancing, and the attempt is unsuc- 





cessful. Gerard has suddenly grown silent, 
lets Esther make several abusive speeches, 
without, according to his wont, retorting. in 
kind, and gives irrelevant answers to her ques- 
tions. 

‘“‘Let’s have an ice,” he says, at length. 
‘*There is a jolly table, just large enough for 
two, behind the shrubbery there.” 

Esther hesitates. She would like to go, but 
has promised this waltz, the strains of which 
have already begun, to Mr. Durand. It would 
be more comfortable and more agreeable to be 
eating ices with her cousin, but still :— 

“TI believe this waltz is Mr. Durand’s,’’ she 
says, at last, standing still where a ray of moon- 
light falls through the trees on her snowy-clad 
figure. 

“Throw him over, as you did me the other 
night,”’ returned Gerard, promptly. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ a tell-tale blush ris- 
ing into her cheeks, showing that her question 


| is a needless one. 


“IT was in the doorway and saw. It was 
mighty mean of you, when you said you would 
keep it for me; but, never mind,’’-—magnani- 
mously —“‘I’ll forgive you if you will come. 
Quick, I think I see him,” as a tall head and 
shoulders appear not. far off. 

**I—I don’t know,” half turning. 

But she is too late — or too slow —for, in an- 
other moment Mr. Durand is by her side, and 
is saying, as he offers his arm :— 

“Our waltz, I believe, Miss Esther ?’’ 

Gerard pinches her, and, as she casts a hasty, 
covert glance at his face, she sees it wears a 
beseeching, almost an imploring look. Before 


she can make answer. si— 
“Beg pardon, Du t I think you’re‘ 


mistaken. This is my Waltz.” 

Mr. Durand hesita He has no doubt 
whatever on the subject—he seldom makes 
mistakes, even in trifles—but, besides being 
too well-bred, he is far too proud to insist 
upon an unwilling partner. 

** Let Miss Esther decide which of us is right,” 
says he, at length. 

For the space of three seconds Esther holds 
her breath, then transfers her hand from Ger- 
ard’s arm to that of Mr. Durand, and murmurs 
some vagueness about having lost her card. 

Quadrille and waltz, Lancers, waltz, and 
quadrille. One of the latter Esther is sitting 
out with Mr. Durand. She has not danced 
niuch the latter part of the evening, but has 
preferred to watch the dancers from one of the 
comfortable and numerous seats. Most of the 
others are of her mind, too, and the waiters 
are far more necessities than the musicians. 
Barbara, too, has stopped dancing, and has re- 
sumed her flirtation with the midshipman at 
exactly the point where they left off at thvir 
last meeting. 

The guests are beginning to depart. Some 
of the Chinese lanterns have begun to burn 
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dimly, a few have already gone out. The 
waiters are weary unto death with the inces- 
sant tax on their patience and theirlegs. Bar- 
bara, who, on the strength of their house being 
next door, and the walk home but nominal, 
has delayed her departure till the last moment, 
at length comes to the conclusion that, unless 
she wishes to be the last guest, next to the first, 
the most undesirable position one can well oc- 
cupy, itis fulltime to go. So she and her com- 
panion begin asearch for Esther, who is finally 
discovered in rather a retired part of the 
grounds, and who obeys her cousin’s summons 
with ill-concealed alacrity. 

The next morning both of the girls sleep 
late, as is usual after a party, and which, in 
their case, was still less to be wondered at, as 
getting breakfast had lately made early rising 
a disagreeable necessity. As they were sitting 
dawdling over their breakfast, Aunt Barbara 
came into the dining-room, and insisted upon 
hearing an account of the previous night. 

‘‘I—I have some news for you,” says Esther, 
at length, trying to speak naturally, to smile 
as though pleased. 

** What is it, dear ?’’ questions Aunt Barbara, 
at once keenly alive to anything that could be 
called news. 

“Cannot you guess ?’’ a crimson tide flooding 
her face as she bends low over her plate. 

“You don’t mean to say,” cries Barbara, 
dropping her knife and fork, “that you are 
engaged to Mr. Durand ?”’ 

** Bless your heart, child, is thatso?”’exclaims 
Aunt Barbara, in much excitement. 

Esther does not answer, only nods, and tries 
to persuade hersel it is the piece of toast 
she has just sal fMGL that is threatening to 
choke her. 

‘Well, I do congratulate you,’’ cries Aunt 
Barbara, beaming upon her niece. ‘He is 
almost the best match in the State. I have 
been hoping something would come of it, and 
I am delighted.”’ 

The engagement takes full possession of her. 
She seats herself in Barbara’s room, and plans 
the wedding, the reception, and the wedding 
journey. Settles where they are to live, what 
improvements are to be made in the old family 
mansion of the Durands, and winds up by 
offering to make all of the bride’s underwear. 

“Where is Gerard?” yawns Barbara, at 
length, trying to stem the current of her mo- 
ther’s monologue. 

“*Gerard—didn’t I tell you? Isuppose this 
drove everything else out of my mind. He 
went down to the city early this morning on 
law business, and will not be back for some 
time.” 

**T declare,’’ says Barbara, laughing, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I ought to be glad for you, Esther, but, 
on the whole, Iam half inclined to be envious. 
I hope you will never forget what you owe to 
me. After all, if one cannot be rich one’s self, 


I suppose the next best thing is to have a 
| wealthy and generous cousin and brother. 
| Generous, mind. I hope you will vindicate 
your claim to the title.”’ 

“Wealthy?” questions Esther, wonderingly. 

Aant Barbara laughs. 

“You do not mean to say that you did not 
know Mr. Durand was rich?” 

Aunt Barbara always calls young men, when 
she has known them as long as the Winslows 
have him, by their given names, but Mr. Du- 
rand is never ‘‘ Walter’ to her. 

“No, no, not him,” returns Esther, hastily. 
“The other—Gerard ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Did not you know—I thought 
you did—that his grandfather left him all his 
property a few years ago? Of course, it is 
nothing like Mr. Durand’s, but still, it is con- 
siderable. ’ 

“He died when you and Uncle George were 
sworn enemies,” says Barbara, “but I thought 
she knew. Gerard might have said something 
to us about going. Iam afraid Esther will not 
see him again, now.”’ 

“‘I—I am so sorry,” falters Esther, bending 
her head low over her work, that her cheeks, 
which she feels, knows have become deadly 
white, may not be noticed, and neither her 
cousin or aunt guess the wild regret, the bitter 
pain and remorse, and longing that lie behind 
her words. 


—_—- >a —- 


THE DYING GIRL. 





BY WM. WALTER WILLISE. 





BEND low thine ear, O mother, I’ve something I 
would say! 

Something that will pain thee, but I fear another 
day; 

And I would tell you, mother, of this message from . 
above, 

And I know you will not grieve, mother, when I tell 
you of my love. 


But lay me on thy bosom, and let me take thy hand 
And press it to my forehead, thy more than fairy’s 
wand; 
Awind thy hair around me, and press my cheek to 
, thine, 
Caress thy loving -daughter, while thy heart beats 
love to mine. 


You know, dear mother, how very long I’ve been 
nigh death; 

And you’ve prayed to God to save me, and gazed 
with bated breath, 

And saw the rose-red bloom return, and thought my 
night in day 

Was dawning—yes, but, O mother, I fear I cannot 
stay! 

For I’ve seen a light around me, that outshone a sun 
or star, 

And it is the spirit-sparkle of a jewelled land afar; 

And I’ve heard, my mother, the winning whisper 
sent, 

That recalls the ’prisoned soul, in the life’s dim visage 
lent. 
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Grieve not, my mamma, that thy daughter goes be- 
fore thee, 

’Tis better thus, for a little while, and then thou wilt 
come to me; 

Wilt come where the earth’s black night is burnt to 
light the day, 

And I'll be waiting, waiting, mother, to see thee 
mount the way. 


And you'll look around to see me, and will shed a 
spirit-tear, 

But I'll spring into your arms, mother, and kiss away 
your fear; 

For there no souls are sighing, and death's a new- 
born birth, 

And the shades of sorrow are shining, as the sun 
embosoms earth, 


Or I'll wait for thee, my mother, yes, I’ll wait for 
thee to die, 

For I could not see thee mourning, and be joyous e’er 
on high; 

But, if I ean, O mother, I will fan thy dewy cheek! 

And dry thy spring of sorrow, and engreen thy desert 
meek,— 


And buds of beauty send into your soul in showers; 

And then will come a snow of blossoms, and a hail 
of flowers. 

Kiss me, O mother, for the language of the lip is 
sweeter than the tongue! 

Though I'll hear your voice forever,after the peal of 
death hath rung. 


Let not dread melancholy, mother, the deadly mist 
of mind, 

Gain admittance to your heart, mother, though he 
taps in sorrow kind; 

For I'll wait for you, my mother, I will wait for you 
to die, 

And we’ll pass from shade to sunshine; and wing 
swift the starry sky. 


O mother, I see thy soul in thy seeing, and thy love 
on thy lip! 

And thy spirit of God is o’erflowing, and I cannot, I 
eannot but sip; 

For I soon shall see but dimly, though thy image will 
rise above, 

But I'll bridge the grave with memory, and stifle 
death with love. 

You've been an angel, mother, unto your only one, 

And you know what we call death, mother, is but a 
setting sun; 

And you’ll come where my leaves are mould’ring in 
the winter of my year, 

Though the fragrance is all gathered, the past in per- 
fumes sweet and clear. 


Come when the dew is yet a-glistening, and the sun 
rises over the hill, . . 

And the birds twitter forth their praises, and the day 
is o’erflowing its rill; 

When the air is sparkling in sunshine, and the flow- 
ers are spreading their leaves, 

Come, then, O my mother, to the earth-holding spot 
that thy loving child enweaves! 


I shall hear thee, my mother, I shall hear thy gentle 
press 

On the earthen sod above me, and thy loving gentle- 
ness, 

As thou kneelest above the green, mother, that 
shields thy low-laid child, 

And thy flowing tears shall bathe me, and I'll smile 
beneath the wild. 


I shall feel thy soothing presence, and hear thee o‘er 
me cry, 





And I shall feel less lonesome, when I know that thou 
art by; 

Dear mother, come oft across the brook into the 
wooded dell, 

Where in sadness ye will bury me, in sadness ye can- 
not tell. 


For, mother, when the winds blow cruel, and night's 
upon the earth, 

And the clouds are black, and the moon looks ¢old 
adown its heightened berth ; 

When I feel the chilling dampness, and I cannot stir 
my hand, 

I will think of thee, my mother, and think not of the 
land. 


I will count the fleeting footfalls, and I’ll watch the 
dropping sand, 

And the night will pass in moments, as I wait the 
golden band; 

Think, then, of thy daughter, lying in that lonely 
spot, 

Wend thy footsteps every morning, till thy footsteps 
echo not. 


Come to my grave, my mother, oh, come thou to my 
grave, 

And soothe my shadowed spirit, clasped in the 
churehly nave; 

Come to my grave, my mother, till thy spirit touches 
mine, 

When we both will soar together, with my lips e’er 
pressed to thine. 





eee 


OBLIGING DISPOSITIONS. 


A KIND action meets with its reward. When 
the Emperor Joseph II. was in Paris, in the 
reign of Louis X1V., he was in the habit of 
walking about the city incognito. One morning 
he went into an elegant coffee-house, and asked 
foracupof chocolate. He was plainly dressed, 
and the waiters insoler fused it, saying it 
was tooearly. Withoutemaking any reply, the 
emperor walked out, and went intoa little cof- 
fee-house nick-named the “‘One-eyed.” He 
asked for a cup of chocolate, and the landlord 
politely answered that it should be ready ina 
moment. While he waited for it, as the coffee- 
house was empty, he walked up and down, and 
was conversing on different subjects, when the 
landlord’s dauaiie, a very pretty girl, made 
her appearance. The emperor bade her good- 
day, according to the French mode, and ob- 
served to her father it was time she should 
be married. ‘‘Ah,’’ replied the old man, “‘if 
I had but a thousand crowns, I could marry 
her to a man who is very fond of her. But, 
sir, the chocolate is ready.’”” The emperor 
called for pen, ink, and paper; the girl ran to 
fetch them; and he gave her an order on his 
banker for six thousand livres. 


—_—___ ~.-e 


BE always at leisure to do good. 

GREAT souls have wills; feeble ones have 
only wishes. 

THE ascents of honor, however steep, never 
appear inaccessible. 
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“ CONSEQUENCES;” 
AN AMUSING LITTLE GAME. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 








WHERE THEY MET. 
By chance, the usual way.—G5ERMAN SONG. 


AN editor’s office is not the most delightful 
spot in the world for a romantic meeting; the 
very names by which it is commonly known— 
*“Sanctum,’’ “‘ Den,’”’ et cetera—are startling, 
to say the least. 
ences, or wild beasts immediately, and trem- 
bles. 

Is jt to be wondered, then, that Grace Delno 
took a long breath and tried to swallow down 
her fears, when, out of sheer desperation, she 


One thinks of august pres- | 





made up her mind one morning that she would | 


sally forth and attack one of these lions in his 
den? To be sure, she had the protection of a 


great, tall cousin, in all the glory of his first | 
moustache and high hat to rely upon, but then | 


she knew she would have all the talking to do, 


and, notwithstanding she was a woman, she | 
| © . 
from behind one of the desks, a large white 


The magazine, whose editor she wished to | dog sprang on to the counter, und almost on to 


felt faint when she thought of that! 


“interview” this morning, had held one of her | 


poems “under consideration’’ for over a year. 
She had written —notes appealing, notes en- 
treating, notes peremptory—in reference to 


the article, but of no avail, answer, nor poem, | 


nor check she received not. 
she decided to use a little lip salve—or at least 
try the persuasion of her tongue. She felt very 
heroic when she thought of the brave, intimi- 
dating voice with which she should demand of 
the editor ‘“‘his mgney or’’—her poem! But it 
was with a certafn’ dreadfully unheroic fear, 
that she ascended the long, dusty steps that 
led to that high personage’s apartments. 

. Do they always live on top floors, Clark?’ 
she panted, as they went on their way up, up. 

**Certainly! That’s where the ‘attic salt’ is 
manufactured, you know. The ‘attic muse’ is 
‘High Jinks,’ Grace.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk slang, please! you must be 
very dignified and proper. Try tolook as much 
as though you were my husband as you ean, 
that’s a good boy! Your moustache curis 
nicely this morning. How do 1 look?” 


As a last resort | 


“Yes, of course, but I wanted to recover my 
—my breath, you know, Clark—those steps 
were so very steep and many !”’ 

He waited with his hands in his pockets, im- 
patiently wondering what on earth made her 
look so white all of a sudden. 

* Now,”’ she said, swallowing down a beat- 
ing lump in her throat, and holding on to his 
arm very tightly, ‘‘aren’t you going to knock ?” 

“Knock? What for?’’ and, in a very cool, 
business sort of way, Clark opened the door 
and walked in. 4 

It was a great, long, light room that they 
entered. At the extreme end a ground-glass 
partition enclosed a smaller apartment, and 
upon the glass were repeated the equally start- 
ling words, ‘‘ Editorial Office.” Several clerks 
were busy writing at their desks, and a hushed, 
busy air pervaded the whole place. 

Grace stepped up to the counter that ran 
around the desks, separating them from the 
passage, and was just about to ask the gentle- 
manly clerk, who came forward, if she could 
speak with the editor, Mr. Charlison, when, 


trace’s shoulders! Of course she screamed ; 
who wouldn’t? and for an instant there was 
a great deal of confusion in the usually quiet 
place. 

“Such a mortifying beginning,” thought 
Grace. ‘I hope the ‘ Editorial Office’ is too 


| faraway to have caught asound of my scream !’’ 


After the expulsion of his dogmatic majesty, 
who was forgiven for having taken Grace for 
his mistress, and a glass of water and a seat 
for her nerves, Grace recovered herself suffi- 


ciently to ask once more if she could speak 





And | 


Grace put on a demure expression, settled her | 


train, and gave a last tug at her four-buttoned 
gloves. She tried to pretend she was going 
into a milliner’s store to order a new bonnet, 
and endeavored to cultivate a pleasant, uncon- 
cerned airof ease. ‘‘Oh, dear, waita minute!” 
she exclaimed, as her cousin walked boldly up 
toward a door upon which the letters ‘‘ Editor- 
ial Rooms” stared at her very Jarge. 

‘““Why, this is the place, Grace!”’ replied her 
cousin, looking down atherinsurprise. ‘ This 
is where you wanted to come, isn’t it?” 

Will men never understand the delicate little 
workings of the feminine heart and head? 


with the editor. 

‘Certainly; this way, if you please ;” and 
Grace and her cousin followed the gentleman 
on to the little inclosure at the end of the long 
building. 


WHAT HE SAID TO HER. 
My pretty maid ?—OLp Drrry. 

Her heart almost failed her when she reached 
the door—and she had a half-born, mad notion 
to start and run swiftly back toward the stairs 
and home. A flood of sunshine poured into the 
wide windows that opened on to the street, and 


| the echoes of the bustle and noise in the street 


beneath were faintly borne up to this ‘top 
floor.’”” The rustle of her dress attracted the 
attention of a gentleman who saf with his back 
to her, and he arose at once. He wasn’t so 
vuvy dreadful! A tall, blonde moustached, 
handsome young man is not terrifying! He 
offered her a chair, which she accepted, taking 
in, the while, his entire appearance. No, she 
didn’t believe he had heard or witnessed her 
debut in the other room. 

Notwithstanding that between the stairs and 
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her scare her breath came in little, quick gasps, 
she managed to find her voice and her tongue. 
It was a very queer, unparliamentary little ad- 
dress that she made, after all; not at all the 
eloquent and dignified appeal and protest that 
she had been “making up” all the way. The 
gentleman listened to it politely, but with an 
amused smile upon his lips, and then asked :— 

‘* And the name of the article and its writer, 
if you please ?”’ 

Of course, she hadn’t stated either! With 
a hot flush, that she knew was making her dark 
face look very unself-possessed and embar- 
rassed, she gave both. 

Yes, the gentleman remembered the poem 
very well; it was a charming little thing, and 
he regretted that her inquiries should all have 
been unheeded concerning it. He had been 
out of town much of the time; the MS. was in 
his possession, in his keeping under lock, and 
he supposed the others had not seen it. He 
begged pardon for the delay. 

‘““Would the poem be acceptable then —in 
time ?’’ Grace asked, timidly. 

‘**Certainly ; so dainty a morsel should not 
be ‘set’ in another journal. Might he beg the 
author’s name once more ?’’ 

“*Grace Delno, and the payment therefore,” 
urged Grace, who meditated a trip to the shore, 
and ‘ built’? on the check in prospect, at once. 

** Will follow upon publication, Miss.” 

Grace pretended she did not hear the rising 
inflection as he pronounced the word Miss, or 
see the look of inquiry in the blue eyes which 
met hers. 

“Will you call again?” he asked, following 
her, as she started to go. 

“‘No; I will have the poem—and the check 
—sent, if you please.’”’ 

Such a mercenary little wretch as she was! 

“Shall I address the check to—Miss—or— 
Mrs. Delno?”’ he continued, still following. 

Such a persistent, persevering fellow as he 
was! 

Grace smiled, with a suspicion of sauciness, 
as she answered :— 

“It don’t matter which ; I am addressed by 
all sorts of titles, Mr., even, sometimes. I 
sign myself ‘G. Delno!’” and, with a little 
formal bow, she put her hand in her cousin’s 
arm and started down the long, dusty stairs. 

¢ ‘Talk about the curiosity of the female sex !”” 
exclaimed Grace, when they reached the street. 
‘It doesn’t compare with the deep-laid plans, 
and aching interest a man makes, and feels, 
over discovering something he imagines is not 
intended he should know. After all, I believe 
Adam took the apple from Eve out of sheer 
curiosity—she ate it to obtain ‘knowledge’— 
he bit into it to see how it tasted !’’ 

‘“What’s all that row about, Grace?” asked 
her cousin, who only half understood her scat- 
tering remarks at the masculine part of human- 
ity. 


““Why, he wanted to know if I was Mrs. or 
Miss Delno, as if it was any of his business! 
I’m sure I don’t care what an editor’s political, 
| religious, or moral state of being is. He may 
| be Republican or Democrat, Catholic or Prot- 
| estant, bachelor or Benedict, what is it to me, 

so that he accepts and pays for my articles? 
| and an editor should have no more interest nor 
| curiosity about a contributor.”’ 

“I say, Grace, wouldn’t it be a jolly lark to 

| pretend you were?’’ 

*T shall pretend nothing, sir; so you need 
build no hopes of a laugh on either my editor 
or me.” 


WHAT SHE SAID TO HIM. 


May I come in and bite off your threads? 
Oh, no, Mr. Pussy, you!) bite off our heads !— 
NURSERY RHYME. 
The little shadow that crossed his sunshine 
that morning left a tantalizing sort of sub- 
stance behind, in Mr. Will Charlison’s thoughts ; 
somehow he couldn’t quite get the bright, dark 
eyes and raven tresses of the “nut-brown 
maid’’ out of his mind ; and, after she had left, 
he went to his desk and read over the poem she 
had called to see about—and he was ashamed 
to discover it had been in his possession over a 
year! It was as follows :— 


A MAY MOON. 
As I look out on the night, and the stars, 
I see, shining clear and bright through their bars, 
The May moon, with beauteous grace up on high, 
And I fancy ‘tis your face in the sky; 
For I’ve thought the livelong day but of you— 
What one fancies most, they say#’will come true. 
So perhaps the moon, who knows ? just for fun, 
Thus your image clearly shows, dearest one! 
And you smile so kincly down on me now 
That I fear no darkening frown on your brow 
Will destroy my perfect bliss if I swear 
That I love you, by this kiss in the air. 
Ah! you draw a fleecy veil o’er your light, 
Shall my vows of naught avail? Then—good night! 


“The man in that moon might feel flat- 
tered, surely,’’ said Will Charlison to himself. 
**] wonder whose face it was,anyhow? I wish 
I could have discovered whether she is married 
or not. The ‘women of the period’ all dress 
alike—one can’t tell from their apparel what 
their title is. I like the Japanese fashion of 
shaving off their eyebrows or blackening their 
teeth after marriage, thena fellow might know 
whom he was talking to—can’t say, however, 
I’d like ‘Mrs. Will Charlison’ to look like that 
exactly! Wonder who her husband is—if she 
is married? Ah, I'll just peep in the direc- 
tory! Delno, Delno—ah, here it is!— ‘Max 
Delno, Professor of Mathematics, Franklin 
College’—hum, thought so!” 

‘‘Knowles, do you ever meet a Professor 
Delno at your club?’’ asked Mr. Charlison of 
a friend, a few days after. 
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“Why, yes; splendid fellow, like to know 
him ?’’ 

“Well, 
man ?"’ 

“Yes, got a beautiful wife. 
me some time to the Irving, 1’ll introduce 
you.” 

**No, thanks, hav’n't time.’’ 

That settled it! To be sure she was Mrs. 
Something of a flirt, too, or she would never 
have evaded the question direct, as she un- 
blushingly had—a married flirt, pshaw! Wo- 
men were all coquettes at heart; they never 
lost an opportunity to try their powers. But, 
after all, she hadn’t done anything very much 
out of the way; she only eluded his attempt 
to discover whether she were maid or wife— 
and, perhaps, it was none of his business. A 
few little characteristic notes, concerning the 
poem, passed between the editor and contribu- 
tor the following few weeks—notes which were 
addressed in turn ‘‘ Mr. Delno,”’ “* Mrs. Delno,”’ 
“Miss Delno,’’—but all of which were signed 
in answer, like the poem, ‘‘G. Delno.”’ 

Later in the summer he heard some one down 
at the “shore’’ speak rapturously of a “ Missa 
Delno,”’ who sang charmingly. He inquired 
for the young lady, but she had already left 
for the mountains. The puzzle became more 
intricate, consequently more interesting. Was 
this, then, the heroine of his little comedy ? 
He thought of Wilkie Collins’ last romance, 
and questioned with him ‘‘ Mrs. ? or Miss ?’’ 

In the mean time the poem was published ; 
and, when the publishers forwarded the check, 
Mr. Charlison took the liberty of endorsing 
the accompanying ngte :— 

G. DetNo— Dear madam: You will please 
find herewith check for $20, in payment for 
your poem ‘‘A May Moon. * it I might be 
allowed the pleasure, | would be very happy 
to call in person with a few copies of the mag- 
azine containing the same, for distribution 
among your friends. mee er yours, 

ILL CHARLISON. 

Grace smiled when she read the note, and 
said to herself, ‘My gentleman doesn’t quite 
know what to think of me yet; he is trying to 
make up his mind as to whether Iam an un- 
dignified sort of madame, or a thoughtless 
mademoiselle. I believe I'll reply, and neither 
deceive nor undeceive him.” 

Accordingly, she acknowledged the receipt 
of check in this wise :— 

Mr. CHARLISON—Dear sir : Thanks for check 
received to-day, which, though “ late,’’ is better 
than “never.’’ I would be pleased to accept the 
copies of my poem for distribution among 
friends, but conscientious scruples forbid my 
receiving more. Respectfully, G. DELNo. 


“Conscientious scruples! that, of course, 
means the professor,’’ said Mr. Charlison, as 
he tore up the unsatisfactory little note. ‘I'll 
stop, now. ‘Discretion is the better part of 
valor’ ; madame has the last word.” 


no—not exactly. Is he a married 


Come up with | 


WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 
Oh, the world it smiled and wagged its head! 
“ Flirtation’s a dangerous game,”’ it said, 
Flirtation'’s a dangerous game.—Sone. 


By the middle of September, everybody was 


| home from the mountains, the shore, and tlre 


country, and the city began to put on its usual 
every-day look. 

Ned Knowles looked in upon his friend Will 
Charlison, one morning, and said :-— 

**Come up to the ‘Irving’ with me this even- 





ing. Professor and Mrs. Delno receive ; she is 


| acharming woman, you will be delighted with 


| her, [know. And, besides, she asked me to 





| 


| @vis.”” 


| bring you.”’ 


** Asked you to bring me! Oh, I dare say! 
—would like to exhibit me, no doubt, as a rara 
This last sentence was not uttered 
aloud. ‘*What was Madam Delno’s reason, 
pray, for wishing to be presented to your hum- 
ble servant ?”’ 

“Why, I said you werea friend of mine— 
nice sort of fellow, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.. Come, Will.” 

“‘Oh, well, if you are so anxious, I will go, 
of course! Flirtation’s an amusing little game 
pour passer le temps,’’ he added, sotto voce. 

The parlors were brilliantly lighted, and the 
rooms well filled, when Mr. Charlison arrived 
with his friend, and was presented to the host. 

**Professor Max Delno, and Madame Delno, 
allow me to introduce to you my friend, Mr. 
Will Chazvlison.” 

Will made his bow, and looked up to see a 
tall, strange, blonde lady beside the professor, 
acknowledging theintroduction. Hesupposed 
he must have looked dazed, for the lady had a 
curious sort of smile upon her lips, but he suc- 
ceeded in going through the formality of ex- 
changing remarks upon the ‘‘Centennial” and 
the ‘*‘Museum of Art,’’ after the fashion of the 
day, quite creditably. 

A sweet French song now floated toward 
them from an inner roum, and, following his 
friend, Will arrived there in time to see a little 
crowd around the piano; and, coming closer, 
he recognized in the fair singer his mysterious 
initiated damsel, ‘‘G. Delno.”’ 

“‘Who is she? Tell me quickly!” he whis- 
pered. , 

“That—oh, that’s Miss Grace, the profes- 
sor’s sister! Want an introduction?” 

‘* Want an introduction! Yes, immediately, 
or I’ll never forgive you.” 

And then, as soon as the song and plaudits 
had ceased, Mr. Charlison was, according to 
all the rules of etiquette and good society, for- 
mally introduced to Miss Delno. 

‘* Tt ¢¢ mademoiselle, then ?’”’ said Charlison, 
in a low tone, seating himself by the piano, and 
returning—how gladly !—her smile of recogni- 
tion. 

‘*Now that you have discovered it to be so, 





according to the strict rules and regulations 
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laid down by our common protector, Mrs. 
Grundy, I shall evade my title no longer—but, 
really, you had no right to ask me before! A 
contributor should have no more title or sex, 
in an editor’s mind, than the article he sends ; 
the acceptance is fairer then—sometimes. I 
write very large, sign initials only, and hope I 
may pass for a man.”’ 

‘*But I wanted to be sure about your title; 
and I saw you were a woman—a charming wo- 
man, I should like to say, if you were not so 
savage !”” 

** Better not say it, then ; I can be very fero- 
cious when attacked.”’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve had some experience; your last 
note, for instance, frightened me so I hav’n’t 
done anything ever since but think of it and 
tremble.”’ 

“Please don’t forget it ever; you need a 
little wholesome scare now and then I fancy.” 

**Oh, I’m brave enough’’— 

“You are very persistent !’’ 

‘That is a masculine virtue; a woman’s is 
amiability ; will you exercise a little in my be- 
half and forgive whatever you may have con- 
demned in my course ?”’ 

The blue eyes were very honest in their ap- 
peal, and the black eyes succumbed. 

‘I'll forget it,” answered Miss Delno. 

After that, the evening passed so swiftly 
that Mr. Charlison, as well as Miss Delno, was 
quite surprised when Ned Knowles came up to 
them with his watch in his hand, saying :— 

‘Really, Miss Grace, you are charming my 
friend beyond his usual good taste and good 
hours! Everybody has gone home but our- 
selves. Will, it is very late, and 1 fancy the 
professor looks tired.” 

“TI beg pardon,” said Mr. Charlison, rising 
at once; ‘‘I had noideait wassolate. ‘There 
is no time for the happy,’ you know; let that 
be my excuse.” 

‘* That may do for Miss Delno, but what will 
the ‘world’ say? Society has been elevating 
its eyebrows and putting its heads together for 
some time over your ‘dangerous flirtation !’”’ 

«1 care very little for what ‘the world’ says, 
as you know, Ned,”’ replied Mr. Charlison ; 
**but I would like to have this lady say ‘come 
again.’” 

The lady smiled and blushed, and answered, 
‘Society’ having presented us to each other 
. in all due formality, I now have no ‘conscien- 
tious scruples’ against inviting you to call upon 
me, Mr. Charlison.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 

And they lived in Greece, and died in peace, and 
were buried in a pot of ashes.—OLp Farry TALE. 

The acquaintance began so curiously, and 
continued so delightfully, was concluded satis- 
factorily, of course. In the February number 
of the magazine there appeared the following 
littie Valentine :— 





Go, little verse, to him I love— 
My king, my cavalier; 
And, like a timid, tender dove, 
Fly to his heart sans fear. 
So swift and sure creep in his heart 
He shall not feel your ’proach ; 
There build your little, happy nest 
Of love pure sans reproach. 
So sing your pretty tender lay 
lt shall pierce through and through 
His inmost heart, and e’er shall stay 
There strong, steadfast, and true. 
And when he hears it, sweet and clear, 
Its import he ’ll divine; 
And, like a faithful cavalier, 
He’li know his Valentine. 


Everybody who read the verses, said, ‘“‘ They 
sounded as though they might have been 
meant,”’ 

The editor of the magazine, when questioned 
closely, confessed to his friends that the Val- 
entine was one actually received by him, but 
as it was so appropriate and pretty, he had not 
the heart to keep it all to himself, and so he 
had shared it with the literary world—anony- 
mously, of course. 

The romantic story leaked out in time, and, 
reaching the ears of ‘‘society,’’ it made a pretty 
little ripple in their pool of talk. The ‘con- 
sequences”? were—the usual ones—the affair 
ended in a brilliant wedding at ‘St. Stephens’. ”’ 
Professor Delno gave away the bride, and the 
groom was the happy editor of the magazine. 
«They lived in Greece,’’—or, at least, in Bos- 
ton, which is the Athens of America. “They 
loved in peace,”’ and, cremation rapidly gain- 
ing ground, they will some day, doubtless, be 
**buried in a pot of ashes?” 





JEALOUS OF FRED. 


BY FPRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 





‘*I PRESUME Bessie Hembrow told you that 
Mr. Allerton is expected home to-day or to- 
morrow, did she not?” 

‘*No; she was too nuch occupied in discuss- 
ing Fred Purviance’s new phaeton. 1 might 
better call it Bessie’s phaeton, for Fred has 
told her to use it whenever she pleases; m- 
deed, she intimated that it was to be kept in 
her father’s stable so as to e more convenient 
for her.” 

“I wish I had a devoted Fred to place a 
phaeton and span of cream-colored ponies at 
my disposal! But, Sallie, between you and 
me, isn’t it rather queer that Bess and Fred 
should become so awfully intimate all of a 
sudden ?”’ 


“TI think itis. When she and Grace Purvi- 


ance were at the academy together, Mrs. Hem- 
brow would not permit the least intimacy.” 

“The Purviances are not quite ‘first cut,’ 
you know." 
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“Fred’s family 1 know nothing about; | 


‘““Ah, Allerton! Home again? When did 


Grace’s parents are not nice people—but there, | you arrive?”’ exclaimed Clayton. 


money, like charity, covers a great multitude 
of sins. Fred’s wealth is not tu be despised by 
people as poor as the Hembrows.”’ 

‘*And flowers, books, phaetons, theatre and 
concert tickets, gloves and trinkets, are as well 
appreciated by Bessie as by any one, even Fred, 
to whom they are nothing in point of cost.” 

‘“« Hav’n’t you always understood that Claude 
Allerton has a very jealous disposition ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; he is ridiculously, absurdly 
jealous. He used to be quite vexed, some- 
times, because Bessie was so fond of her cou- 
sins, Mary and Sue. He wants all her smiles 
and thoughts.”’ 

“What do you suppose he will say when he 
hears about Fred? Break off their intimacy, 
will he not?’’ 

‘** He will probably try todoso, but you know 


- how Bessie hates anything like restraint. And 


she is certainly fond of Fred.” 

‘*What a vigorous correspondence they keep 
up! See one another every day, too! Cousin 
John says they are the most devoted pair of 
lovers he ever saw. Come, there’s the supper 
bell.’ 

And a rustling of silken skirts told the un- 
willing listener to this conversation, Claude 
Allerton, that the speakers had left their seats 
on the veranda, just outside his window, and 
gone into the house. How were they to know 
that Claude had arrived earlier than antici- 
pated, and was in the room just behind those 
closed shutters? How were they to know that 
a broken pane of glass allowed him to hear 
their every word? 

Claude Allerton had been engaged to Bessie 
Hembrow for a year, and, if possible, loved 
her more and more each day. He had just re- 
turned from a business trip to St. Petersburgh, 
and, as he had found no letters awaiting him 
in London (they having been forwarded to 
Russia), he was anxious to see his fiancée after 
so long an absence without many letters. He 
felt that he could hardly doff his travelling- 
suit fast enough. 

While removing the dust acquired by atwelve- 
hours’ railway journey, he had overheard the 
above conversation ; truly, it was not a pleas- 
ant welcome. Hecould not doubt the truth of 
this tale, for the speakérs, Louisa Frazier and 
Sallie Jeffries, he knew to be as truthful, hon- 
est girls, as were to be found in the whole State. 

Leaving his hotel with less buoyant spirits 
than he had entered it, he turned his steps to- 
wards Mr. Hembrow’s modest cottage. On his 
way thither he met various acquaintances, 
among them Julius Clayton, Grace Purviance’s 
affianced lover, a fellow whom Allerton exceed- 
ingly disliked, as, indeed, he did all the Purvi- 
ance tribe. Of course, this Fred, of whom he 
had never heard until to-day, came in for a 
double share of detestation. 





*‘Only an hour or so ago.’’ 

‘Oh, on your way to Hembrows’, of course! 
Will you be kind enough to save me a walk 
there by delivering this note to Miss Bessie? 
lt is, as you see, from Fred Purviance, who 
nay prove something of a rival. Girls are so 
queer! If I were you I’d break off that affair 
at once.”’ 

Allerton agreed to deliver the note, but did 
not commit himself relative to the obnoxious 
Fred. 

He had not recovered from his anger, from 
his annoyance at finding his affairs town-talk, 
when he entered Mr. Hembrow’s parlor ; where 
he found Bessie, her mother, and one of her 
maiden aunts entertaining company. 

After a little conversation, Allerton. said :— 

**T hear strange tales about you, Bessie.” 

‘“‘About me! Pray, what are they?” 

‘Relative ‘to your intimacy with this Fred 
Purviance.” 

Although these words had been uttered in a 
very low tone, Bessie’s aunt heard them. She 
exclaimed :— 

‘There, Bessie, ltold youso! I knew Claude 
would object to Fred’s absurd, lover-like devo- 


| tion to you.” 


**Nonsense, Aunt Janet! Claude is too sen- 
sible for that.” 

** Lovers are not proverbial for their common 
sense.” 

“T certainly do object to sharing your heart 
with any one,” interposed Claude, stiffly. 
**Choose between Fred and me.”’ 

*“‘O Claude! you don’t mean—surely you 
know how much I love you; twenty Freds 
should not come between us!’’ whispered Bes- 
sie, tenderly. 

“No? Then, of course, I may read this 
note?’’ was Allerton’s reply, as he drew Fred’s 
note from his pocket. 

To his grief and surprise, Bessie blushed, as 
she stammered out :-— 

“Oh, no! —at least, I mean — that is —there 
may be something private in it.”’ 

“So I supposed! Take your choice, Miss 
Hembrow ; either permit me to read this before 
you do, or all must be at an end between us.’ 

If Allerton was unreasonably jealous, Bessie 
was very high-spirited, and would brook no 
dictation. 

“Give me my letter !”’ she exclaimed, impetu- 
ously. ‘I will not have my correspondence in- 
spected. If you care so little for me, can trust 
me so imperfectly, it is better that all should 
be at an end between us.” 

“Be it so! Here is your dear Fred’s letter.” 

“Take back your ring! Your other gifts, 
and your letters, I will return to-morrow.” 

“Then you really will not give up Fred’”’— 

“No! Not to please any one in this world, 
sir.” 
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So all was at an end between them. 

The next day Bessie half repented of her 
stubbornness. Had Allerton called on her I 
think she would have consented to give up 
every friend she possessed for the sake of re- 
gaining his love. 

Instead of a visit, however, she received a 
few cold lines from him saying that he was 
about to visit his parents in New York, and 
that if she had any communication to make, or 
if she repented of her ill-advised decision, a 
letter sent to such and such an address would 
reach him. 

Bessie froze again. No such letter was sent. 

Of course, this rupture was a sweet morsel 
for all the gossips. Bessie had the mortifica- 
tion of knowing that every one was discussing 
the matter, some pitying, some blaming her; 
a few of her intimate friends and relatives said 
plainly that she had, in their opinion, acted 
very foolishly ; and even Fred Purviance did 
not thoroughly uphold her conduct. 

As usual, the man had the best of it; he 
could leave the town and go where no one 
knew his sorrow. He visited his family, as he 
had intended, and then tried to drown his sor- 
row by giving his whole time and attention to 
business. Had he beena man of less integrity 
or stability of character, he would, probably, 
have sought distraction in dissipation or fast 
company ; but, as it was, the rise and fall of 
stocks and bonds could not entirely drive Bes- 
sie out of his mind, nor fill the aching void this 
sundered engagement Jeftin his heart. Every- 
thing he touched prospered ; but his increasing 
wealth gave him little pleasure; Bessie could 
not share it with him, nor would it buy back 
her affection. 

About a year after his return from Russia, 
he went to a Western city on business, and on 
his way home stopped in Cincinnati to visit a 
married cousin. He arrived at his relative’s 
house quite unexpectedly; almost the first 
thing Mrs. Allerton said was :— 

“‘O Cousin Claude, you area perfect god- 
send! I give my annual dance to-night, and 
young men—young men who are fine-looking, 
unmarried, good talkers, and can dance as well 
as they talk—are none too plentiful in our cir- 
cle. Pray, rest yourself all day, so that you 
will be perfectly charming to-night, for, in ad- 
dition to our native belles, I must introduce 
you to two lovely girls who have just returned 
from a six months’ visit to Paris; they are 
the guests of my dear friend Mrs. Goodwin.”’ 

Claude laughed, and promised to be as agree- 
able as he could to all the ladies, young or old, 
native or foreign. 

Evening came, and Mrs. Allerton’s handsome 
parlors were all aglow with brilliant lights, 
many-hued flowers, sparkling eyes, glittering 
toilets, and bewitching smiles. Claude was 
conversing pleasantly with an elderly maiden, 
almost making her fancy herself once more 





young and attractive, when a familiar voice, 
greeting his cousin, fellupon hisear. Turning 
quickly he saw Bessie Hembrow. 

“Oh, here you are, Claude!’’ said Mrs. Al- 
lerton; ‘‘allow me to introduce you to my 
guests.”’ 

And, in a moment, he found himself bowing 
profoundly to Bessie and her companions, Mrs. 
Goodwin and a Miss Purviance. 

He soon saw, from their manner to him, that 
Bessie and her friend (‘‘ one of that confounded 
Fred’s sisters, I presume,’”” Claude muttered, 
pulling his moustache nervously) intended to 
treat him as a stranger, so he regulated his 
words and actions accordingly. 

Chance, and not his own volition, you may 
be sure, gave him Miss Purviance as a partner 
in the first Lancers. He found hera very pleas- 
ant girl, in spite of a shade of reserve in her 
manner; and, as in duty bound, tried to make 
himself agreeable to her, although she was a 
Purviance. 

During a pause in the dance, he said :— 

“Some of your kinsmen live in Rosevale, 
Miss Bessie Hembrow’s home, do they not? 
Your name is familiar to me.” 

“Yes; Uncle Thomas and his family reside 
there. You have met Grace, probably?” 

“*Very often; but I was never so fortunate 
as to see you there. Did you ever visit your 
uncle?’’ ; 

“Oh, frequently! It is not my fault that we 
never met before; I was there when you re- 
turned from Russia,’’ answered she, in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

“Then you know that I was once so fortu- 
nate as to be engaged to Miss Hembrow. May 
I ask if you have a brother named Fred?” 

“Of course not! What an odd question!’ 

“Not at all. When I returned from Europe 
there was a young man of that name—Fred 
Purviance—very devoted to Bessie, and—what 
is the matter ?’’ exclaimed Allerton in surprise, 
as his partner burst into hearty laughter. 

“Oh, itis too funny! So you thought I was 
a young man?” 

* You?” 

“Yes; Tam Fred Parviance. Didn’t you 
know it?’ 

“Certainly not. I do not quite compre 
hend”’— 

“TI was baptized Frederika; but, as I was 
rather a Tomboy in my early years, I have al- 
ways been called Fred.”’ 

Allerton’s surprise was so evident and so 
genuine, that the obnoxious Fred could not 
restrain ber laughter. When the dance was 
over she led her partner to the secluded corner 
where Bessie and a Mr. Lamb were quietly 
chafting. 

“O Mr. Lamb, I have been searching for 
you!’ she said. “ Will you help me find your 
sister? Mr. Allerton will entertain Miss Hem- 
brow until you return. Bessie, dear, I have 
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such a joke to tell you! Mr. Allerton has just 
discovered that I, an inoffensive, harmless 
damsel, am Fred Purviance; he thought said 
Fred must necessarily bu a man! Come, Mr. 
Lamb.”’ 

Fred was scarcely out of hearing when Claude 
said :— 

**O Bessie, what a jealous, unreasonable fel- 
low I must have seemed! Butit was all because 
I loved you so dearly. Can you forgive me? 
Why didn’t you explain, dearest?’ 

‘*Much chance you gave me to explain any- 
thing! Besides, I supposed you knew.”’ 

‘As if I would have been jealous of her!” 

“You always said that your—your wife 
should never have any intimate friend but 
yourself, you know.”’ 

“Il wasadonkey! Be my wife, darling, and 
yon shall have as many ‘chums’—of the femi- 
nine persuasion—as you please.” 

And Mrs. Claude Allerton has no dearer 

“friend (save Claude himself) than her bride- 
maid, Fred Purviance. 

Ciaude was never again jealous of Fred. 


a 


WHAT WAS FOUND IN THE 
WOODS. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 











CHAPTER I. 

Ir was one of those summer days which, as 
Mrs. Browning says, scarce dare to breathe, 
they are so beautiful. The air was full of 
sunshine, the music of birds, and the balmy 
fragrance of leaf and flower. In a spacious, 
old-fashioned room sat Mrs. Temple, and Myra 
Temple, her niece. Myra was cutting a web 
of unbleached muslin into pieces suitable for 
sheets, pillow-cases, and other articles for do- 
mestic use. 

‘Aunt Lois,” said Myra, looking up from 
her work, “isn’t this house very old?” 

“If you call a house old built a hundred 
years ago, it is.’’ 

‘Well, a hundred years isn’t so very old for 
a house as it would be for those who live in it, 
although I dare say there has been time for 
many a romantic event, either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, to take place beneath its roof.” 


“‘I have heard of one which might be called | 


romantic.’”’ 

**O Aunt Lois, do tell me about it!” 

‘‘As there are several incidents which I 
never heard fully explained, [ advise you to 
wait till there is opportunity to inquire of some 
one who knows more about them than I do.’’ 

** Well, you can tell me something else about 
old times. I think I’ve heard you say that 
your grandfather built this house.” 

“Yes, he did build it the same way that Solo- 
mon built the Temple. Next Monday will be 
the hundredth anniversary since it was raised. 





A raising in those days, in a secluded coun- 
try town like this, was a great event. Not 
only were the vigorous, strong-handed, and 
skilful workers invited to be present, but all 
who wished to be lookers-on, including grave, 
elderly men, with their wives and daughters, 
to say nothing of the little army of children, 
flitting hither and thither like a swarm of bees. 
The timber for the house was of good, sound 
oak, cut from a primeval forest, where that 
large field of wheat we can see from the win- 
dow is now waving in the breeze. It was 
planned by a man who had made architecture 
a study, for the most convenient, and, with the 
exception of the meeting-house, 4he largest 
building within the circuit of five miles. Re- 
freshments in abundance were prepared, such 
as ham, plenty of baked beans, loaves of 
brown and white bread, large sheets of molas- 
ses gingerbread for the children, and last, not 
least, Indian pudding and pumpkin pie, which, 
according to some raral rhymist, is one of the 
sovereignest things on earth to make the Yan- 
kees fly. These were placed on long, narrow 
tables, constructed off-hand for the occasion.”’ 

“If a large, convenient house Was planned, 
there was no remissness, nor mistake in carry- 
ing the plan out,’ said Myra. ‘I wouldn’t 
give this large, pleasant room where we are 
sitting, for half a dozen of the more modern 
and smaller rooms, said to be, erroneously, I 
think, easier to keep clean.” 

‘*For my part,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘I have never 
lost my preference for what, in days gone by, 
in a country place like this, was, in every 
sense of the word, a home-room ; one where a 
family of a dozen or more could assemble with- 
out being in one another’s way. It is true 
that small rooms at the present time are much 
less inconvenient than then, when none but 
home-made cloth was used for every-day wear, 
instead of being, like the cloth before us, man- 
ufactured by machinery. As late as my moth- 
er’s day, as I have often heard her mention, 
two spinning-wheels were in requisition quite 
often, such as can now be seen in the garret 
by whomsoever may have the curiosity to 
look.”’ 

“TI have seen them there many a time,” said 
Myra. “I not only have seen them, but I 
used to try to spin on them. The small wheel, 
commonly called the linen-wheel, though I 
could set it in motion with my feet by means 
of the treadles, I could do nothing with, though 
tempted by a small quantity of fiax left on the 
distaff. I often stole into the garret and tried. 
I succeeded better with the large wheel. Aunt 
Sally Burbank—everybody called her aunt— 
carded me some woollen rolls, which, with her 
help, I spun into yarn enough to knit a pair 
of mittens, which the next winter I gave toa 
boy taken from the poor-house. His master 
thought that he didn’t need any covering for 
his poor, little purple bands when he brought 
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water from the well and did other chores. He 
would, he said, soon get hardened to the cold, 
and he didn’t hold to pamperin’ children.” 

“There were times when it was necessary 
to have the two wheels and a clock-reel in the 
room. This could be done without interfering 
with any of the ordinary household tasks, 
which then, as now, every day is sure to bring. 
Sometimes they were obliged to hire a girl to 
assist, and I’ve heard my mother and others 
say that they wished for no prettier sight than 
to see a young girl neatly dressed, with a bright, 
cheerful face, spinning at the great wheel. 
They spoke of ene girl in particular, whose 
every motion was graceful, even to the way 
she held her hand befere the wheel.” 

Just then a cheery voice said, ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, ladies !’” 

Looking up, they saw Squire Thornton stand- 
ing near the open door. He was a fine-looking 
man, and his air and movements were easy 
and graceful, although he had seen threescore- 
years-and-ten. In short, he was what would 
now be called a gentleman of the old school. 

“Myra is glad to see you,”’ said Mrs. Tem- 
ple; “‘that is, particularly glad, as I have 
awakened her curiosity relative to that little 
romance which, as I’ve heard you say, was 
enacted when your father was a young man. 
As my own knowledge concerning it is very 
imperfect, I hope that you will gratify both 
Myra’s curiosity and mine by telling us what 
you know of the affair.’ 

“TI will do it willingly, for, although nmty 
knowledge is traditional, the impression made 
on my mind by the incidents, as related by a 
lady who had a talent for story telling, still 
present to my imagination a vivid picture. 
She said that she must go back many years to 
find the beginning of her story, which I will 
teli you in my own words. At that time the 
lady in question was in the family of Mr. 
James Thornton, who married a cousin of 
hers. He was a lawyer, and had in hand a 
somewhat perplexing law-suit. He had taken 
a book from the library, and was searching for 
some explanatory passage; but the bright 
June morning seemed too lovely to remain in 
the house, so he threw his book aside with the 
intention of taking a walk, and enjoying the 
freshness and fragrance of the morning air, 
and the chorus of bird-voices floating from 
hedge and forest-glade. As he rose from his 
chair, he saw through the window a man ap- 
proaching on horseback. He rode his hand- 
some roan with careless grace, and in every 
respect had the appearance of a gentleman. 
As he came near, he put his horse into a walk, 
and when he arrived at a glade opposite the 
house, which opened into a forest of oaks and 
maples, he stopped, and, with an appearance 
of haste, sprang to the ground. Walking 


quickly to the side of the glade, he bent down | 


as if examining something. When he rose 


from his stooping posture, he cast a sharp, 
| keen look towards the house, and then, stand- 
| ing a few moments, as if undecided what to 
| do, he walked slowly in the direction of it. Mr. 
| Thornton then ran down stairs, and hastened 
_ to open the outer door. By this time the man 
| had reached the door-step. He answered Mr. 
| Thornton’s salutation mechanically, as if his 

mind was pre-occupied, and instead of replying 
| when he invited him to go into the house, he 
said, with a look of embarrassment :— 

“* Have you any children here?’ 

“*We have only one chitd—a boy of six 
years old.’ 

“*But there ’s a child here in the woods that 
must be nearer six months than six years old.’ 

““*A  six-months-old child alone in the 
woods?’ * 

«Even so. I have just seen one lying very 
cosily in a basket fast asleep. As I was coin- 
ing slowly along, I saw something partly con- 
cealed by that large oak-tree, that so puzzled 
me that I was induced to try to find out what 
it was.’ 

«Tf you were puzzled, I am astonished.’ 

““* Hark!’ said the stranger. ‘Do you hear 
that?’ 

“*T do. It sounds like the ery of a child.’ 

“They had both started to go to the woods, 
when Mrs. Thornton came tothe door. The 
| stranger went on, while Mr. Thornton stopped 
to speak to his wife. 

““*T want you to goto the glade with me,’ 
he said, ‘and see a discovery the gentleman 
| has made.’ 

*«*Stop one minute,’ she replied. ‘I should 
like to find out what that is lying by the side 
of the road that shines so bright.’ ’ 

«Remember, all isn’t gold that glitters.’ 

“*No; jewels glisten sometimes,’ said she, 
as she returned and put a ring into his hand. 

“In its transit from her hand to his, it 
caught from the sunbeams a light so sparkling 
and effulgent as to cause her to say :— 

“*T don’t believe, James, but that this isa 
real diamond ring.’ 

***T think it is,’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘for I 
find that the letters A. L. are engraved on the 
inside, which are probably the initials of the 
| owner, and would, I think, have been omitted 
| if the stone was only a crystal.’ 

“«* How it came here I cannot imagine,’ said 
Mrs. Thornton, ‘unless it belongs to the gen- 
tleman I see yonder in the glades.’ 

“<Tt cannot be his, as I saw him when he 
| first came in sight, and he kept on the opposite 
| side of the road.’ 

**Do you know his name?’ 

***No, he is a perfect stranger to me; but, 

according to his own account, he can show us 
| @ jewel of greater price than this diamond 
ring.’ 

“Mrs. Thornton stood still and silent a few 
moments ; she then said :— 
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“If I didn’t know better, I should think I 
heard a child crying.’ 

«We will go and see into the matter,’ said 
her husband. 

“They found the man standing by a basket, 
over the rim of which hung a fold or two of 
soft flannel. Above the flannel they could 
see a little dimpled hand in motion, as if try- 
ing to beat time to the owner’s doleful music. 
As they approached nearer, the stranger said 
to Mrs. Thornton :— 

“*T am glad to see you, madam. Where a 
little child like this is in question, an awkward 
man like me, totally unused to children, is 
about as helpless as a child itself.’ 

“Unused to children, did you say?’ asked 
Mrs. Thornton. 

“*T did.’ 

“*<T supposed this to be your child.’ 

*¢ Tt is not.’ 

**But didn’t you bring it here?’ 

“*As before, I must give you a negative 
answer. Moreover, as I came horseback, it 
would have been impossible for me to bring it 
in that large basket.’ 

“*It would; I didn’t think of that.’ 

“As Mrs. Thornton took the child in her 
arms, they saw a scrap of paper pinned to her 
dréss, on which was written, ‘Six months old 
the twentieth day of June.’ She was a very 
beautiful child; and her dress, as described 
by Mrs. Thoruton, was of fine India muslin, 
elaborately embroidered ; while on her head 
was a little dainty cap of lace—a cap of some 
description being in those days thought to be 
indispensable for an infant until nature had 
provided a covering. 

“<The question now is, what is to be done 
with the little waif?’ said the stranger. ‘Were 
I not a bachelor, and wholly destitute of do- 
mestic ties; in other words, had I a home of 
my own, I would take her as a choice flower, 
sanctified by her utter helplessness, to inter- 
weave with the sunshine of smiles, the balm 
of kind and loving words, and all other beau- 
tiful and holy things, to glorify my ideal of a 
happy home.’ 

“Mr. Thornton smilingly told him that he 
feared his ideal of a happy home would never 
be realized. His reply was that, to represent 
such a home on canvas, in a way to make it 
seem as if the spirit of life had been breathed 
into it, was the nearest approach to it he ever 
expected to realize. 

*** You are an artist, then?’ said Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 

“*T am; and, perhaps, when in the future 
you may run your eye over some newspaper 
paragraph mentioning the names of artists, 
and what they have done, you may see the 
name of Wilfred Berresford coupled with either 
praise or blame. Had I not been in search of 
a bit of light and shade, such as to be in keep- 
ing with a bright, fresh morning like this, to 





use in a home-picture I have in hand, and 
which I thought might be found in this glade, 
when I saw the play of the sunbeams among 
the soft, wavering shadows, throwing out 
sparks of gold from the glossy foliage of the 
oaks, or dropping down through little openings 
on to the grass and flowers beneath, I should 
have passed on without finding this babe of 
the woods.’ 

“¢Which,’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘I think my 
wife and I shall claim, as it was found on our 
premises. But here comes little Ray, to let us 
know that breakfast is ready.’ 

“They then joined in inviting Mr. Berres- 
ford, with a warmth and cordiality which 
could not be misconstrued, to go into the 
house and take breakfast with them, an invi- 
tation which he accepted with much apparent 
satisfaction. As for Ray, a fine, spirited boy 
of six years old, he was almost wild with de- 
light at sight of the lovely child, whom his 
mother told him wasa morning flower. While 
partaking of the appetizing viands with which 
the table was plentifully supplied, Mr. Thorn- 
ton found by some remark made by Berresford 
that Thornton was the name of his maternal 
ancestors. At this discovery a vivid and sud- 
den light flashed over Mr. Thornton’s counte- 
nance. His wife alone knew that golden 
memories, strung on the thread that connects 
the present with the past, had traversed with 
electric speed a multitude of ins and outs, and 
devious windings, back to his early youth; 
when, amongst others, Berresford mentioned a 
woman whom he caiiecd his guardian angel. 

***She was mine, too,’ said Mr. Thornton, 
‘for she saved me from the wiles of a false 
and treacherous nan, who pretended to be 
my friend. She did more than this. When 
satisfied that my moral and religious principles 
were firmly grounded, she consented to intro- 
duce me to a young lady who is now my wife.’ 

***] should,’ said Berresford, in answer to 
the pressing invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, ‘be delighted to remain amid the solitudes 
of these hills, and dales, ahd forests; but I am 
now in harness, as I may say. I have been 
gathering up images and objects for the pic- 
ture I mentioned, and have stored them in my 
mind and in my portfolio, and must carry them 
to my studio, as the solitude within its walls 
is still deeper than that of the woods and fields, 
for in these the winds whisper and the birds 
sing. I have gained one thing this morning 
which I highly value. It has supplied a lack 
in my ideal of a home-picture. It wanted, as 
I was conscious, a mystic phase of life, to 
which I had no key. I groped vaguely and 
vainly in the dark. It took form and tangi- 
bility when I looked upon this innocent child, 
sleeping so sweetly in the lonely woods. Prior 
to this there were thoughts like shadows float- 
ing dimly in my mind, with no definite object 
to concentrate, illumine, or eliminate them. 
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As I bent over her, she smiled. There wasa 
subtile, gentle force in that smile. It had a 
revelation in it. I can now see rifts in those 
shadows, which give out sparks of that purer 
fire of the soul, which, to be kept alive, needs 
to be fed. I must therefore sketch her. fea- 
tures as she looked when she cmiled before I 
bid you farewell. I may not see either of you 
again for years, as 1 intend to go to Italy, that 
1 may have opportunity to study the paintings 
of the great masters. I feel a certain degree 
of responsibility relative to this little mether- 
less child, though it is devoid of apprehension, 
for I perceive that you,’ addressing Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, ‘have a vocabulary of phrases such as 
mothers know, also the knack of using them ; 
and, though they are ignorantly termed non- 
sense by those who think themselves wise, I 
believe them to be the scripture adapted to the 
infantile heart—one which makes sweet and 
holy the first early dawnings of love, and ulti- 
mates in patience, benevolence, humility, and 
all those beautiful social and Christian virtues 
which make a home happy.’ 

“The emotions of Berresford’s heart were 
translated in his face, and showed that to him 
life was an earnest thing. Beauty, more espe- 
cially animate beauty, had great power over 
him. He stood, pencil in hand, silently regard- 
ing the child. Whether she looked up to him 
with her blue, starry eyes, or noticed the piece 
of red coral clasped in her little dimpled hand, 
which, after the manner of babies, she often 
carried to her lips, as if to more thoroughly test 
its quality, she looked very lovely. The mo- 
ment of inspiration came. His quick-breathed 
sympathies were aroused. His ready, skilful 
hand was obedient to his will, and the sketch 
was soon completed. It was a true transcript 
of the original, and was therefore viewed with 
delight and praised with enthusiasm. 

***Before you leave,’ said Mrs. Thornton, 
‘won't it be well to decide on what name to 
give her? Is there any one that you would 
prefer, Mr. Berresford ?’ 

“Tt is your right to choose, rather than 
mine,’ he replied. 

“*T*ve been thinking that, if you and Mr. 
Thornton approve of it, I should like to call 
her Aurora Loveland, as the initials are the 
same as those on the ring I found.’ 

«That is well thought of,’ said Berresford. 
She came to you in the morning, and Aurora 
is the goddess of the morning. It is one of 
my favorite names, and I always associate 
with it all that is sweet, fresh, and blooming. 
What do you think of the name, Mr. Thorn- 
ton ?’ 

***T like it, but should like it still better with 
the addition of Thornton.’ 

***So should I,’ said his wife. 

*“* And I,’ said Berresford, ‘think it would 
be an improvement.’ 

***So let it be, then,’ said Mr. Thornton. 





‘**T have one request to make,’ said Berres- 
ford, ‘and then I must be gone.’ 

“**T think that you can make no request that 
that we shall not be happy to grant, if it is In 
our power.’ 

““*What I am about to ask, some persons 
might imagine to be very simple. It is this: 
When Aurora is old enough to understand, 
tell her that she has a friend in a distant coun- 
try, who hopes that he may some time return, 
and who wishes her to remember him when 
she prays to her Father who is in heaven.’ 
Then, leaving a kiss on her innocent lips, with 
a silent pressure of hands interchanged with 
his new-found friends, he bade them farewell. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THe last red light of day, after struggling 
through mists and clouds, was blotted out, and 


“*The powers of the night, through the vast soli- 
tudes, 

Walked abroad and conversed with each other.’ 
The wind, which at first wailed and muttered 
in a low, sullen voice, soon rose, and, shrieking 
as it rushed by, bent the tall trees, and dashed 
the rain against the windows. 

***Tt is a wild night,’ said Mr. Thornton. 

*** Yes,’ replied Ray, hisson. ‘I shouldn’t 
like to be out in a night like this.’ 

“*It was very pleasant just five years ago,’ 
said Mrs. Thornton. 

**What a good memory you have!’ said 
Ray. ‘I was only six years old then.’ 

4**T remember it,’ said his mother, ‘because 
jt was the day that Aurora came to us from 
Elfland.’ 

‘** Where is Elfland, mother? and who came 
with me?’ said a sweet, child-like voice. 

“*We don’t any of us know,’ replied her 
mother. ‘I wish we did.’ 

‘* At that moment there came a quick, sharp 
rap at the outer door. Ray opened it, and 
admitted a stranger in the dress then worn by 
midshipmen in the British navy. 

***] was nearly here when it began to rain,’ 
said he, in answer to the solicitude expressed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thornton. ‘I was in search 
of a house, the situation and appearance of 
which were described to me by a gentleman 
by the name of Wilfred Berresford. But, as I 
am unacquainted with this part of the coun- 
try, when night came on, bringing with it a 
furious storm, I concluded that the best thing 
I could de was to seek shelter.’ 

*“**As Wilfred Berresford is an old friend 
and acquaintance of ours, I have no doubt 
that this is the house he alluded to. Did he 
mention the name of the family who lived in 
the house?’ 

“«* He did; he said it was Thornton.’ 

«That is my name; and yours’— 

**Is Aubrey Langdon. I met Berresford 
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for the first time aboard the vessel that brought | a few newspapers aboard. One of them fell 


me, after an absence of five years, to this coun- 
try. We grew to be confidential friends during 
the voyage. I related to him some painful 
incidents of my life, which suggested circum- 
stances to him from which were evolved cer- 
tain things of vital importance to myself. 
First of all, I have a question which I long 
yet dread to ask.’ Just then Aurora, who sat 
looking at the pictures in a little blue-covered 
primer, raised her head and shook back a pro- 
fusion of soft, shining curls, which half veiled 
her face. ‘I need not ask the question now,’ 
said Langdon; and, as he spoke, a glow of 
light like the rush of sunrise in summer broke 
over his countenance. 

‘** After this for a few moments he remained 
silent. His mind was in too great a tumult to 
gather up and arrange his thoughts so as to 
make them intelligible to others. But during 
the evening much that had seemed mysterious 
was explained. He told how, about five years 
prior to the present time, by the advice of the 
family physician, he took his wife, whose 
health was failing, into the country. Their 
only child, full of life and vitality, was four 
months old. The pure air and the quietude of 
rural scenes seemed at first to have a salutary 
effect on the health of his wife. But the dis- 
ease was not cured, only alleviated. She faded 
away as gently and softly as the flower that 
folds its sapless petals for the last time around 
its heart. Only a few days after she died, 
business which did not permit delay obliged 
him to go to one of the Atlantic cities. After 
a few arrangements necessary for the comfort 
of his child, he started on his journey, with 
the expectation of returning in eight or ten 
days. One day, as he came out of a warehouse 
on one of the wharves, he saw several men 
conversing together in eager, but suppressed 
tones. He passed them, but had gone only a 
few steps, when he found a man by his side, 
who seized his arm with a grasp so hard as to 
be painful, saying, as he did so, ‘Come with 
us, sir; your services are needed by His Majes- 
ty, King of England.’ 

‘*He then found that he had fallen into the 
hands of a press-gang. Explanation, remon- 
strance, or persuasion was alike unavailable. 
The officer of the detachment did not even 
deign to answer him. When once aboard the 
vessel—a large ship of the line—his feet never 
again touched land until his final escape. Ar- 
gus, with his hundred eyes, could not have 
watched him more unremittingly. Although 
he wrote many times to Mrs. Corlis, the woman 
in whose care he left his child, and to his 
friends and acquaintances, he never received 
an answer. He believed, and no doubt cor- 
rectly, that his letters were never sent. Srev- 
eral months after they sailed, they were spoken 
with by a privateer that had been cruising on 
the American coast, the captain of which sent 
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into Langdon’s hands, and almost the first 
words on which his eyes rested were as fol- 
lows :— 


“*PATAL ACCIDENT. 


***Mrs. Corlis, landlady of the tavern in 
R——, a retired country town in Vermont, 
was thrown from her horse last Monday, the 
animal being ennnenes by the discharge of a 
gun She was insensible when found, and 
ived only a few hours. There is a rumor 
afioat that a child left in her care was with 
her, but most people doubt its authenticity.’ 


“This is the only information he ever re- 
ceived relative to what took place in America 
during his absence, until he met Wilfred Ber- 
resford on board the vessel to which he had 
succeeded in making his escape. The Thorn- 
tons remembered hearing a neighbor say that 
the landlady ofa tavern somewherein Vermont 
was killed by a fall from her horse, but no 
allusion was madetoachild. Although Lang- 
don did not entertain the shadow of a doubt 
relative to Aurora’s identity, he wished to 
make an effort to ascertain why she was left 
inthe woods. He therefore decided—the morn- 
ing after the storm proving fresh and bright— 
to go to the old tavern, which was fifteen or 
twenty miles distant. When he was about to 
leave, Mrs. Thornton, who had been absent a 
few moments, entered the room. 

***Mr. Langdon,’ said she, ‘here is some- 
thing I should like to have you look at; I 
found it by the wayside the morning Aurora 
was discovered in the woods;’ and, as she 
spoke, she put the diamond ring into his hand. 

** At sight of it, the quickened blood rushed 
to his face. 

‘**¢ This ring,’ said he, ‘belonged to my moth- 
er, who, a short time before she died, gave it 
to my wife. I was afraid I should never see 
it again.’ 

**At the time I found it, we thought it 
might have been dropped by the person who 
brought the child here.’ 

“«*It undoubtedly was, and may be a help to 
me in my endeavors to learn who devised the 
scheme of making a foundling of her.’ 

* And it wasa help tohim. When hearrived 
at the tavern, he saw a middle-aged woman 
whose face was familiar to him, although he 
could not recollect her name. He perceived 
that memory served her no better than it 
served him. 

** You don't know who I am,’ he said. 

*** No, I don’t, and yet you look kind a-natu- 
ral.’ 

“«This may help your memory,’ showing 
her the ring. 

“*T guess it does, and.I kind a-think, when 
I tell you my name is Hannah Lambert, and 
that I was own cousin to Mrs. Corlis, that was 
killed, poor soul! you ’li remember who I am.’ 

**¢ Yes, I do remember; and I remember, 
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too, that my wife and I received many kind- 
nesses from you.’ 

““*Which were returned with interest by 
both of you. And when a traveller, who 
stayed here over night, told us you went to 
sea, and that the vessel you sailed in was 
wrecked and all on board were lost, I felt most 
as bad as if you’d been one of my own folks. 
I see you’ve found out where your little girl 
is. I know that by seeing the ring which glis- 
tens so on your finger. I never thought of it 
till the last minute when we got her ready to 
send away, and then I made my brother set 
down the basket she was in, and, opening her 
little hand, which, baby-fashion, was doubled 
into a fist, slipped two of her fingers through 
the ring, and then bent them down into her 
palm again.’ 

“*But why did you send her away in the 
manner you did?’ 

“*Why, bless your soul, Mr. Langdon! my 
brother and I did it all for the best. After we 
heard you were lost at sea, we talked the mat- 
ter over, and we pondered on if, and at last 
we came to the conclusion that a tavern like 
this was no place for a poor little orphan, 
where she could seldom see anybody that 
hadn’t coarse ways, nor hear anything but 
coarse talk, and where there was hardly a bit 
of chance for eddication, the schoolhouse was 
so fur off. I hated to have her go, dreadfully. 
I almost cried my eyes out, and the night she 
was carried away I didn’t get a wink of sleep. 
I don’t know but you may think ’tis strange, 
but, before I made up my mind for her to go, 
I was all the time kind a-haunted with the 
thought that the rest of the beautiful lady, 
sleeping so sweetly under the green grass and 
the purple violets by the hillside, would be dis- 
turbed if the dear child, who was old enough 
te smile upon her before she died, was brought 
up in ignorance of all such pretty ways as she 
lad herself, and which made everybody that 
saw her love and respect her. My brother had 
heard of the Thorntons, and had heard people 
tell what nice folks they were. He was cer- 
tain, he said, that they would take her right 
into the house and into their hearts, and treat 
her just as if she was a little queen. And so 
they did, as I know, for I contrived, one way 
and another, to hear from her very often. 
Once I got a glimpse of her myself, and it did 
me a nation sight of good, for [| never had any 
misgivings after that, as I ysed sometimes to 
have before, for I could tell by her looks that 
she was as happy as a bird is that has its nest 
among apple-tree blooms, and sits on the bough 
and sings to her birdlings a morning song.’ 

***Should you like to see her again ?” 

***T guess I should.’ 

** Well, Lam going back to Mr. Thornton’s 
to-morrow, and you must go with me and see 
her.’ 

“«Thank you! thank you, sir! To see her 





in her happy innocence, looking sweet and 
fresh as a rose, as L’ve heard she looks, would 
be like a jewel among the many blessings that 
crown my life.’ 

‘“‘And so in the morning two horses were 
led from the stable, and they went together. 
When they arrived at Mr. Thornton’s, Lang- 
don was agreeably surprised to find his friend 
Berresford there, he having declined to accom- 
pany him. He found not only him, but a 
young and lovely woman, whom he introduced 
as his wife. 

“*You see now,’ said Berresford, ‘why I 
refused to come with you. There was an 
attraction which compelled me to take a more 
circuitous route.’ 

***No wonder the attraction was irresistible,’ 
said Langdon, in a low voice. ‘She is very 
lovely, and, according to my mind, will be an 
angel in the household.’ 

“Meanwhile, Mrs. Lambert, waving the fet- 
ters of ceremony, was already on excellent 
terms with Aurora, they being drawn to one 
another by the force of that subtile charm 
which many have felt, but few ean explain. 
They chatted together, and Aurora’s face 
would light up with bright smiles, when, now 
and then, Mrs. Lambert would hold her at 
arm’s length, that she might see her to better 
advantage. 

‘** Her eyes,’ said she, turning to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, ‘look just as they used to when she was a 
baby. Soon after her mother died, when she 
lookcd up into my face, I would say to myself, 
“There seems to be a prayer in them.’’ Then 
I would raise my own eyes to Heaven, and 
pray for wisdom to do what was best for her, 
so that wlien she came to be older she would 
be good and happy, and I believe the kind 
Father has answered my prayer.’ 

‘* And I think so, too,’’ said Squire Thornton, 
rising from his chair and looking at the eight- 
day clock. ‘Why, I didn’t think it was so 
late. The relation of my little romance has 
taken up more time than I thought it would.” 

“Isn’t there anything more to tell?” said 
Myra. “Don’t you know how Aurora was 
situated when she arrived at womanhood ?” 

“I only know that when she was eighteen 
she was married to Ray Thornton, who proved 
to be an intelligent, noble young man, and that 
as a wedding gift her father gave her a fine 
house, with a few graceful elms near by for 
shade trees, and that the surrounding grounds 
were tastefully Jaid out and ornamented with 
rare shrubs and beautiful flowers. 

“ And that picture which Berresford painted 
and which he called his home-picture— what be- 
came of that? I think he ought to have given 
it to Aurora for a wedding present, so that she 
coukl see how she jooked when she was foun 
in the woods.” 

“He did give it to her, first taking a copy of 
it for himself and family.” 
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FORTUNE HUNTER. 
Characters. 


PLANTAGENET MONTMERENCY, @ city fop. 
LAWRENCE GORDON, @ Western hunter. 
JOHN Crort, « Western farmer. 

Miss ARABELLA CROFT, an old maid. 

Miss Amy STANTON, Miss ARABELLA’S niece. 
MAGGIE, @ servant girl. 

ROBERT, @ colored footman. 


ScEenzr I.—A handsome parlor in a city house, 
richly furnished 

Scenes II. and 111. — Kitchen of a farm-house, 
with table, chairs, a churn, and usual kitchen 
Surniture. 


ScENE I.—FORTUNE. 


Curtain rises, discovering M1ss ARABELLA seated 
upon @ sofa, sewing upon embroidery ; AMY, 
holding two open letters, seated near her. Both 
ladies are dressed richly, in the latest styles. 


Amy. ( With a sigh ) I suppose, auntie, that | 


we cannot do better than accept Uncle John’s 
kind invitation, and find a home in—what is 
the name of the place? (Looking at letter.) 
Snaketown 

Miss A. Unless you accept Mr. Plantagenet 
Montmerency’s kind invitation to share his 
home and fortune. 

Amy. He has not asked me yet. 

Miss A. But he will. The letter asking for 
a private conversation with me can have only 
that meaning, unless, indeed, he means to offer 
an alliance with the Montmerency to me. 

Amy. Montmerency! Aunt Belle, I am 
haunted by a horrible conviction that Mr. 
Plantagenet Montmerency was born of the 
house of Jenkins or Tompkins, and christened 
Josiah or Thomas. ‘ 

Miss A. H’m! Don’t be uncharitable, my 
dear, to the man who adores you 

Amy. Adores me! Adores the half million 
of money he supposes me to possess. Be sure, 
dear auntie, he will transfer his adoration to 
the bank account of somebody else when he 
finds mine has collapsed. 

Miss A. Time will show. 

Amy. Anda very short time. You will, of 
course, inform him to-day that the Elephant 
Mining Company, in which my entire fortune 
was invested, has come to grief, and I am sim- 
ply Miss Amy Stanton, no longer the heiress 
of Peter Stanton. 


Miss A. 1 will tell him. I hear Robert's 
voice in the hall. Probably your adorer has 
arrived. 


Amy. I will vanish, then. [ Hrit Amy. 

Miss A. It is rather a mortifying conclusion 
to arrive at, but I am afraid Amy is quite 
right regarding her exquisite admirer. 








| of love. 


Enter RoBERT, followed by PLANTAGENET. 

Robert. (With a magnificent flourish.) Mr. 
Plantagenet Montmerency, Miss Arabella. 

{ Zeit ROBERT. 

Plantagenet. ( With a low bow.) Good-mawn- 
ing, Miss Awabella! 

Miss A. ( Rising.) Good-morning, Mr. Mont- 
merency! Pray, be seated. (Jteswmes her 
seat.) 

Plantagenet. (Taking a seat.) I hope you are 
well? 

Miss A. Quite well, thank you! 

Plantagenet. And your chawming niece? 

Miss A. Quite well, but rather depressed. 

Plantagenet. Depwessed! So much beauty 
and such a chawming mind should never know 
depwession. You weceived a note from me? 

Miss A, I did. You are punctual to your 
appointment. 

Plantagenet. Because I flew upon the wings 
1 could know no west after I wote to 
you, My heart, my panting heart, brought 
me to your side. 

Miss A. (Drawing back.) Yes? (Aside.) 
Bless the man! Is he going to propose to me, 
after all? 

Plantagenet. Do you not know my ewand, 
Miss Awabella? Has not my devotion to your 
adowable niece been guessed by you? 

Miss A. ( Aside.) Oh, it is Amy! Now for 
itt (Alouwd.) You adore my niece, Mr. Mont- 
merency ? 

Plantagenet. Madam, adowe is but a feable 
word to expwess my devotion. 

Miss A. I am very glad to hear it. The 
poor child is terribly depressed at the prospect 
of leaving her old friends, her home, and it 
may be the necessity will now be spared 
her. 

Plantagenet. I—I—do rot quite understand. 

Miss A. No one knows it as yet. You shall 
be the first to hear the terrible news; and 
your love may yet compensate her for what 
she has lost. 

Plantagenet. Terrible news! Lost! ( Aside.) 
I am in a cold sweat of suspense ! 

Miss A. Only to-day we received from Mr. 
Hastings, the late Mr. Stanton’s lawyer, the 
news that my niece’s entire fortune has been 
lost in the failure of the Elephant silver mines. 

Plantagenet. Gwacious goodness ! 

Miss A. With that letter came one from my 
brother at Snaketown, Wisconsin, inviting us 
to make his farm our future home. 

Plantagenet. It’s a howid nightmare ! 

Miss A. This invitation I shall, of course, 
accept; but dgar Amy, as your adored wife, 
will be spared the trials of a life upon a West- 
ern farm. 

Plantagenet. But—but—weally—you do not 
mean to say—she—is—is—weally poor? 

Miss A. Most certainly, since she has lost 
her entire fortune. 

Plantagenet. All? 
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Miss A. Everything. We intended to sell 
. the furniture to pay our travelling expenses. 
Plantagenet. ( Wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief.) This is too dweadful ! 
Miss A. But now Amy will probably retain 
it for her new home—your home and hers. 


( Aside.) He will have convulsions soon if I |, 


go on. 

Plantagenet. (With a forced smile.) Yes, 
vewy twue—my home and hers. (Asdde.) It 
would be wather difficult to put it in that back 
attic where I am boarding. 

Miss A. But lam keeping you in cruel sus- 
pense. You have my full, hearty consent, my 
dear Mr. Montmerency, to repeat to dear Amy 
what you have already said to me. 

Plantagenet. But—weally—I—I—to-mowow, 
perhaps—or—next week—I— 

Miss A. O my dear friend! I would not ask 
you to keep the wings of love so long folded. 

Plantagenet. ( Aside.) Now that sounds so 
awfully like sarcasm. 

Miss A. I will tell dear Amy you are here 
(rising), and leave the result to your own elo- 
quence. 

Plantagenet. I—wait one moment—I— 

[ Hxit Miss ARABELLA. 

Plantagenet. She’s gone. A pretty mess 
I’ve got myself into; but, thank fortune! I 
can yeteseape. Suppose we had been actually 
engaged, or—I shudder to think of it—mar- 
ried! I dare not remain. Miss Amy may yet 
hold me to my word. Poor creature! She 
believes in my estates in France, my heritage 
from my paternal grandfather. If she knew 
all—my poverty, my debts—she might release 
me yet. But to betray myself to her would be 
to peril my chances with some other lovely 
being, whose fortune is not invested in the 
Elephant mine. Some one is coming! I must 
escape ! [Hxit PLANTAGENET, hurriedly. 


After a moment's pause, enter Amy. 


Amy. (Looking around her.) No one here! 
(Valling.) Aunt Arabella, you may come in. 


Enter Miss ARABELLA. 

Miss A. Alone? 

Amy. As yousee. There will be no senti- 
mental téte-a-téte, no protestations that my 
change of fortune leaves me true love’s heart 
untouched, and his devotion still mine. 
has fairly run away from that bugbear, pov- 
erty. (Sighs.) 

Miss A. Why, Amy! Sighing! Surely you 
never intended to accept that barber's sign, 
that tailor’s advertisement? 

Amy. No, but you will own Kis desertion is 
rather a mortifying eut to my vanity. We 
will hasten our preparations for departure, 
auntie, and leave the city before all my other 
summer friends fly before my change of for- 
tune. 

[Curtain falis.] 





He | 





ScENE 11.—HuntTeR. 
ScENE.—Curtain rises, discovering Mr. CRort 
mending @ harness, Miss ARABELLA shelling 

peas, AMY churning. Mr. Crorr wears a 

Jarmer’s dress. Miss ARABELLA and AMY 

wear calico dresses, linen collars and cuffs, and 

white aprons. 

Mr. Croft. So, after six months’ trial, you 
think you like our Western life, Amy? 

Amy. 1 do, indeed ; I never was so happy. 
Churning is far easier than dancing through all 
hours of the night; and you must own, dear 
uncle, that my butter is splendid. 

Miss A. And your biscuit, and your broiled 
chicken, and your cake; at least (dryly), I 
hear them very heartily praised. 

Amy. Yes. Uncle says— 

Miss A. I was not referring to uncle, but to 
the great Nimrod of Wisconsin— 

Amy. Oh, pshaw! 

Miss A. Lawrence Gordon. 

Mr. Croft. Lawrence is a fine fellow. He is 
a very fine fellow! 

Miss A. Rather rough. 

Amy. Why, auntie, he is a perfect gentle- 
man. 

Miss A. And conceited. 

Amy. I never saw any one so modest. We 
would never hear of his own brave exploits 
but for uncle. 

Miss A. And so big and gawky. 

Amy. Auntie! He is just the right size to 
look manly and noble. 

Miss A. (Laughing merrily.) Bravo, Amy! 
I see that his evident devotion to blue eyes 
and golden curls is not wasted. 

Amy. (Confused.) You are too bad! 

Mr. Croft. Never mind, niece; never mind. 
He is aman inathousand. What I call one 
of Nature’s noblemen. Why, he was brought 
up in Juxury by his grandfather, one of the 
richest men in Boston, and the old man left 
his entire property to a public library. Law- 
rence was studying law; but, instead of loaf- 
ing about, running in debt, or trying to find 
an heiress, he came out here and took up 
farming and hunting likea man. There! my 
bridle is mended, and I must be off. Havea 
good dinner, Bella; for, if I should meet Law- 
rence, I shall invite him to join us. 

Amy. Do. I shall be glad to see him, al- 
though auntie will no doubt run away from 
such a rough, conceited, overgrown, gawky 
man. 

Mr. Croft. All right. 

Amy. Auntie! 

Miss A. Well, dear. 

Amy. I’ve a secret to tell you. 

Miss A. Apout Lawrence? 

Amy. No; about—you will never guess— 
Mr. Plantagenet Montmerency. 

Miss A. Thatfop! I thought you had for- 
gotten him. 

Amy. Tam afraid I had, auntie. 


[ Hvit Mr. Crort. 
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Miss A. Afraid? 

Amy. Yes, for we have been unjust to him. 
I have a letter from him. 

Miss A. Wonders will never cease. Does 
he renew his interrupted proposals? 

Amy. You need not speak so sarcastically. 
He tells me that he has never ceased to love 


me; that life has been a burden to him since 


my departure from the city; and, tu cap the 
climax of his devotion, he is coming here. 

Miss A. (Imitating PLANTAGENET.) Good- 
ness gwacious ! 


Enter MAGGIE. 

Maggie. (Breathlessly.) Oh, if you please! 
oh! oh! 

Amy. What is the matter? 

Miss A. What is it, Maggie? Has anything 
happened ? 

Maggie. Oh, the master! Oh, he’s kilt in- 
tirely! 

Amy. Uncle! 

Miss A. Where? how? 

Maggie. Oh, the great red bull! Oh, he’s 
the dreadful baste! An’ the masther niver 
heard him at all, af all. An’ he come up ahint 
him, and had him down, and would a-gored 
him. Oh! oh! 

Amy. Well; oh speak! 

Maggie. But, Mr. Lawrence—the saints be 
good to him—he coom over the fince like a 
stroke o’ lightnin’, an’ took the old bull by 
the horns, and hilt on till him, he did, the 
cratur, till the min run up from the hayin’, an’ 
they ’re comin’ now. 


Enter LAWRENCE, supporting Mr. Crort. 


Lawrence. Do not be alarmed. 

Amy. (Bringing a chair.) Dear uncle, are 
you much hurt? 

Mr. Croft. (Faintly.) Only a little shaken, 
dear. 

Miss A. ‘(Bringing wine.) Drink this, brother. 

Lawrence. (Puiting Mx. Crort in chair, and 
holding wine to his lips.) There, sir, 1am sure 
that you will feel all right again in a moment. 

Mr. Croft. Yes, thanks to your bravery! 
Bella, Amy, you may thank Lawrence for the 
old man’s life. 

Amy. (Lifting LAWRENCE'S hand to her lips.) 
There are no words to thank you, Lawrence ! 

Miss A. (Sobbing.) You dear, dear boy! 

Lawrence. Don’t. Please don’t! You make 
me feel ashamed to have a trifling service so 
overrated. Mr. Croft was taken by surprise, 
or he would not have needed assistance. 

Maggie. But the baste had him down! 

Mr. Croft. So he did, Maggie, and in another 
moment would have gored me, but for Law- 
rence. 

Lawrence. You would have done the same 
for me. 

Mr. Croft. If I possessed your strength, 
courage, and quickness. 





Lawrence. All part of a hunter’s training. 
Miss Amy, | called to ask if you would not ride 
to the Bend this afternoon to see our grizzly. 

Miss A. Not the grizzly bear that has been 
doing so much damage? 

Lawrence. ( Laughing.) 1 hope it is the same 
one, Miss Arabella. 

Mr. Croft. It will be too bad if there are two! 

Amy. But, did you kill it, Mr. Gordon? 

Lawrence. My shot did. (Aside to Amy.) 
You called me Lawrence, just now. 

Amy. (Confused.) Pardon me, I forgot. 

Lawrence. 1 will cheerfully pardon you, if 
you will continue to forget. 

Miss A. (Briskly.) lam afraid your butter 
is suffering, Amy, dear. 

Lawrence. (Stepping aside.) And my game is 
on the other side of the fence, where I dropped it. 

Maggie. 1'il get it, sur. 1°! get it! 

[ Zit MacerE. 

Mr. Croft. 1 must ride over to the mill. 

Amy. Are you well enough, dear uncle ? 

Mr. Croft. Yes, indeed. It is not far. You 
will stay to dinner, Lawrence ? 

Lawrence. With pleasure, sir. 

{ Hrit Mr. CRrorr. 

Miss A. Brother ( following Mr. Crort), if 
you are going to the mill, please tell the miller 
I want—(gocs out still speaking). 

Amy. (Churning vigorously.) This butter 
will never come. 

Lawrence. Amy! 

Amy. ( Without looking up.) Can’t you churn, 
Mr. Gordon? My arms ache fearfully. 

Lawrence. (Taking both her hands.) Rest 
them, then. These little hands (softly stroking 
them) are scarcely fit for farm work. (Sighs 
heavily.) 

Amy. (Releasing her hands.) Be more re- 
spectful, if you please, sir, to my hands. Un- 
cle assures me they are the busiest and most 
capable in the county... 

Lawrence. (Sadly.) But I—I would keep 
them daiutily and idly, if Lcould. Amy, it is 
presumption for me, a poor man, a farmer and 
hunter, to think of you—my pearl !—my lily! 
I cannot offer you luxury or ease—only — 

Amy. (Shyly.) Only what, Lawrence ? 

Lawrence. A true, tender love, darling (draw- 
ing near her) ; a heart full of deepest devotion 
(taking her hands) ; a home—poor, indeed—but 
full of— 

Maggie. (Bursting in.) The game you fotched 
down, sir. 

(LAWRENCE and Amy start. AMY reswmes 
her churning busily, and LAWRENCE picks up 
the birds MAGGIE has flung on the table.) 

Maggie. 1s it plucking some of the birds I'll 
be, for dinner, Miss Amy? 

Amy. You must ask Mr. Lawrence. 

Lawrence. (Hastily.) Yes, yes—pluck them 
all. 

Maggie. I'll do that same, sir. 
birds, and sits down to pluck them.) 


(Takes the 
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Lawrence. I'll go and see if the buil is secure, 
Miss Amy. 
Amy. Thank you! [ vit LAWRENCE. 
Maggie. Arrah, but it’s a foine lot of birds | 
he’s got the day. Isn’t he the iligant hunter | 
intirely, Miss Amy ? 
[Curtain falls. ] 


; Scene III.—Fortune HvUNTER. 
ScENE.—UCurtain rises, discovering Amy making 
biscuits. 


Amy. (Coming forward.) There, those ‘bis- 
cuits are all ready new for the oven. I wonder 
where auntie is, and everybody else? 1’ve not 
heard a sound for more than an hour. Dear 
me, how contemptible I do feel ! and yet—can 
I be blamed? Lawrence is evidently afraid 
his poor home and the hard work of a farmer’s 
wife will frighten me—and I can’t propose to 
him! As for Plantagenet Montmerency, that 
man is a puzzle to me. He is all devotion, 
ready and eager to give me his hand and name ; 
and I—I refuse him tacitly every day of his 
life, and yet his adoration has borne the test of 
two weeks of most severe snubbing. Does he 
really love me so much? What a horrid little 
flirt I must be! 


Enter LAWRENCE, hastily. 

Lawrence. Amy, and alone! My lucky star 
is in the ascendant! 

Amy. (Coolly.) Good-morning ! Or, perhaps, 
it is not the fashion now to greet people. 

Lawrence. (Ceremoniously.) Good-morning, 
Miss Stanton! May I request the favor of a 
few words with you? O Amy, my love, my 
darling! Iam toohappytobeformal. At last 
I may tell you of my love, my ardent love for 
you. 

Amy. Dear me, you don’t mean it? 

Lawrence. (As if abashed.) Pardon me! I 
take too much for granted. And yet, Amy, 
you have let me think I was not disagreeable 
to you. 


Amy. (Coolly.) Oh, no, indeed! You are 
most agreeable. 
Lawrence. But I would be more! I would 


be to you, what you are to me, my one, my 
only love. 

Amy. (Shyly.) But you said that once before, 
and—that was two weeks ago. I thought you 
had quite forgotten—or, perhaps, had changed 
your mind. 

Lawrence. Never! But 1 feared to place my 
dainty darling in my shabby farm-house, away 
from all the refinements of her old life, and 
even the comforts she has here. 

Amy. Iam not afraid. 

Lawrence. (Embracing her.) My darling! 





You do love me a little, then? 
Amy. Just a tiny bit, Lawrence. 
Lawrence, But you must hear my good news. 


My grandfather did make a later will than the 
one leaving his money to a library, and deted 
before he adopted me. This will has been 
found, and I have a fortune that, if not im- 
mense, will, at least, secure for us every com- 
fort. So, my little dainty pet, you may return 
to civilization whenever you please. 

Amy. I shall never please. I like our free, 
happy life here far too well to leave it. 

Lawrence. (Embracing her.) We will make 
our home here, then. 


Enter Miss ARABELLA. 

Miss A. I hope I don’t intrude. 

Amy. Oh! (Tries to release herself.) 

Lawrence. (Holding her.) Not at all, Miss 
Bella. You are justin time to congratulate me. 

Miss A. With all my heart. But, you will 
pardon me if I send you away; I must speak 
to Amy. 

Lawrence. I warn you that I shall soon re- 
turn, so speak quickly. [vit LAWRENCE. 

Miss A. Amy, has that puppy, Plantagenet 
Montmerency, given you a letter from Mr. 
Hastings since he has been here? 

Amy. No. 

Miss A. Nor mentioned having one? 

Amy. No. 

Miss A. Yet he has one for you. The Ele- 
phant Mine took a sudden start again, and the 
stock went up to its old value. Mr. Hastings, 
warned by experience, sold out, and invested 
your fortune in government bonds. 

Amy. Stop! Let me get my breath. My for- 
tune, did you say ? 

Miss A. Exactly. You have lost nothing. 

Amy. Well? 

Miss A. Mr. Hastings mentioned the fact in 


| the hearing of Mr. Montmerency, who said he 


was contemplating a visit to Snasxetown, and 
offered to carry the letter Mr. Hastings was 
writing to you. 

Amy. This, then, explains his re-kindled de- 
votion. 

Miss A. I was astonished, Amy, without 
thinking less of you. I always considered 
him a mean fortune hunter. 

Amy. Have you mentioned your letter ? 

Miss A. No; it has just come. 

Amy. Keep ita secret, then, fora little while. 
I see Mr. Montmerency crossing the garden. 
Probably he comes wooing. 

Miss A. Pray dismiss him. You owe it to 
Lawrence. 

Amy. By tue by, find him and he will tell 
you his good news. He, at least, is no fortune 
hunter. 

Miss A. Shall I show him my letter? 

Amy. Yes; he has spoken. 

[ Zrit Miss ARABELLA. 

Amy. And now for my exquisite adorer. 


Enter PLANTAGENET. 
Plantagenet. Good-morning, Miss Stanton ! 
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Amy. Good-morning! Take a chair. 

Plantagenet. No; let me rather_kneel, here, 
here at your feet, while I offer to you a heart 
that has never ceased to beat for you, and for 
you only. 

Amy. Pray, rise from that absurd position. 
Some one might come in. 

Plantagenet. (Dramatically.) Let them come 
in! Let the whole world witness my adora- 
tion ! 

Amy. Probably the world at large would feel 
but little interest in your pretense of devotion. 

Plantagenet. Pretense! You are cruel, you 
are hard-hearted. Can you doubt me? After 
months of misery, after agonies of suspense, 
I seek you here, here in these wilds, to throw 


myself at your feet—to bid you take my faith- | 


ful heart—to welcome you a Montmerency to 
my paternal halls. 

Amy. Are you quite sure that was your 
errand to Snaketown, Mr. Montmerency ? 

Plantagenet. (Rising.) 1 do not understand 
you? , 

Amy. I will speak plainly, then. I under- 
stood your errand to Snaketown was to under- 
take the duty of amateur postman, and to de- 
liver to me a lefter of some importance. 

Plantagenet. (Confused.) 1I—really—I— 
( Aside.) Why did I not speak sooner? 

Amy. As that letter was not answered, its 
writer possibly concluded it had gone astray, 
and wrote again. 

Plantagenet. Amy, beloved Amy! Was it 
strange that in your dear presence I forgot 


everything else? The paltry letter quite es- | 


caped my memory. 
Amy. But your proposal proves that its con- 
tents were imprinted there. 


Plantagenet. Do you imagine I read your | 


letter ? 

Amy. Oh, no, indeed! That was, indeed, 
quite unnecessary, as you were already ac- 
quainted with the news it contains. May I 
trouble you to deliver it? 

Plantagenet. It—it—is at the hotel—the 
wretched hole they call a hotel here— where I 
have endured starvation for your sake. 

Amy. (Sweetly.) I am sorry you had any 
privation to endure for my sake. But the de- 
livery of the letter will release you from any 
further martyrdom. 

Plantagenet. Amy—if you would only be- 
lieve— 

Amy. (Sternly.) I believe you, sir, to be a 


miserable fortune hunter. If you have any | 


explanation to make of holding my private 
correspondence in your possession for weeks, 
make it to 

Enter LAWRENCE. 
my promised husband, Mr. Gordon. 


Enter Mr. Crort, ARABELLA, and MAGGIE. 
Mr. Croft. Bella has just told us the good 


news, Amy. You had better make a wedding 
trip to New York, and look after your recov- 
ered property. 

Maggie. Hooray! Hooray! 

Plantagenet. ( Aside.) Game’s up! I must 
retire gracefully. (Aloud.) Miss Amy, as 
this seems to be astrictly family party, permit 
me to take my leave. °4 

Miss A. ( With emphasis.) With all the pleas- 
ure in the United States, Mr. Plantagenet 
Montmerency. 

[ Exit PLANTAGENET, while all the rest make 
most ceremonious bows and courtesies, MAGGIE 
stooping absurdly low with the others. 

Amy. I hope I’ve seen the last of him. 

Miss A. Yes, my dear, that’s off my mind. 
And I hope our friends here will agree with 
|me that you have made a good exchange, in 
dismissing— 

Mr. Croft. Mr. Plantagenet Montmerency— 

Miss A. To accept Lawrence Gordon— 

Lawrence. Hunter— 

Amy. But not— 

(Curtain falls, as audience supply the word.) 
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ELLIE’S PLAN, AND ITS 
SUCCESS. 


BY TRUTH. 


| ‘Nora,. don’t believe I’m going to have a 
good time here at all, with a cross, crusty old 
uncle to order me around! I wish I could go 
somewhere else to live !’’ 

The speaker was a bright, pretty girl of 
eighteen, with sparkling, blue eyes, a bewitch- 
ing dimple, and a pair of cherry lips, which, 
at present, were drawn into a pout. Eleanor 
Van Buren had been an orphan since the age 
| of seven, and had been at boarding-school from 

that time until now. She had “finished school,’ 
and had come to Woodlawn to live with her 
Uncle Henry, whom she had as yet never seen. 
| He was not at home, but was expected the fol- 
lowing day, «nd Ellie dreaded his arrival, as 
she was sure he was old, notional, and particu- 
| lar. Ellie had had everything as she wished 
all her life. She had the name of being a 
spoiled beauty, but the only trouble was she 
had never had an opportunity for showing her 
| true character. She felt.as if she could not 
bear the thought oi settling down at Woodlawn 
to be the pet or slave of a capricious old gentle- 
man, and longed for some other fate. Her 

Cousin Nora, whose name was also Eleanor 

Van Buren, had come with her to Woodlawn 

to spend a few weeks, until Ellie got used to 

thirgs. Nora was also an orphan, but her 
position was far different from that of Ellie, 
| for she had, from the age of sixteen, supported 

| herself by teaching. She was now twenty, a 

| sensible, energetic girl. She loved.Ellie dearly, 

| and looked sympathizingly at her cousin, when 








| Ellie made the above remark. 
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‘“*T’ll tell you what!’ exclaimed Ellie, clap- 
ping her hands ; “I’ve gota splendid plan ; the 
best plan you ever heard. Now listen. You 
know Uncle Jack, who lives at Eaton, has been 
inviting you, ever since you were ten years old, 
to go to visit his family. They hav’n’t seen 
you since you were four, and can’t remember 
how you look. So I’m going there, and will 
introduce myself as Nora Van Buren, as my 
name #s Noraas muchas Ellie. 1’llmake them 
all love me; and that proud Cousin Fred of ours 
will fall in love with me in spite of himself. 
Aunt Sally could never bear me, and has been 
writing to them about my being a flirt, a lazy 
girl, and so on, and exalting you up to the 
skies. So I’ll make them like me, and, after I 
have had some fun, I’ll tell wholam. Won’t 
it be fun? You can stay here, Nonie, dear, 
and be Uncle Henry’s pet, and be little Ellie. 
There, don’t say no, darling, for I have set my 
heart upon this.”’ 

All the while Ellie had been talking, Nora 
was thinking of an improvement upon her 
plan. Fred and Nora had corresponded for 
several years, and quick-witted Fred would 
have been sure to know that Ellie was Ellie, 
and not Nora. Soshe resolved to write to Fred 
and tell him about the plan, begging him not 
to let Ellie know by word or sign that he sus- 
pected Ellie of playing a trick. 

“‘T won’t refuse to help all l can, dear,’’ said 
Nora, to the delighted Ellie, who kissed her 
cousin over and over, calling her all the sweet 
names she could think of. At last Ellie looked 
at the clock, and then referred to the daily 
paper, which told her that the train for Eaton 
would start at four o’clock. It was now three, 
and Ellie had only an hour in which to prepare. 
Fortunately, she had not yet unpacked her 
trunks, and had only to change her dress; so 
that four o’clock found a trim little figure pac- 
ing the platform of the dreary little Woodlawn 
Station. The train came at last, and Ellie had 
soon departed from the loving arms of Nora. 
The train which took Ellie, took a letter from 
Nora to Fred. Luckily, Fred was away from 
home, and did not arrive until the following 
day, when he took the letter from the post-office 
himself. 

The train reached Eaton at sixo’clock. Ellie 
stepped from the car wondering who would 
take her to her uncle’s house. A bright-look- 
ing boy of fourteen stood watching the train, 
and Ellie went to him. 

“Bub, do you know who will take me to Mr. 
Herbert’s house ?”’ she said, in her silvery voice. 

“Mr, Herbert’s house? Why, he is my fa- 
ther, and I’m just going. I was down here 
looking for my brother Fred, who was ex- 
pected,”’ said the boy, looking with admiration 
at the gray suit and jaunty hat. 

“Then you must be one of my cousins,” said 
Ellie, smiling, ‘‘for Iam Nora Van Buren.” 

“You don’t mean it!’ and the boy stared in 





astonishment at her. Then, recovering him- 
self, he added, ‘Excuse me, but you are so 
different from what I thought you would be. 
But I’m awful glad to see you, and so wilJ the 
folks be. Come over here tothe buggy ; we’ll 
soon be home ;”’ and he led her to the buggy. 
When they were seated, the boy told her that 
his name was John, and again said he was glad 
to see her. 

“What did you think I looked like?” said 
Ellie, curiously. 

“Oh, I thought you were oldish, and sober, 
and sensible looking. But I like you a great 
deal better as you are,”’ said honest John. 

“Do you ever hear from your Cousin Ellie ?”’ 
asked the girl. 

“No; and don’t want to,”’ answered John. 
“She don’t know anything but how to dress 
and make herself look pretty. Yow look like 
I thought she would.” 

“Tam sorry you have such a poor opinion of 
Ellie,” said his cousin, “for really she has a 
kind, tender heart, is very intelligent about 
many things, and knows a great deal more 
than you think. Of course, she is not as good 
as she might be, but she has no mother, and 
has been petted until nearly spoiled.” 

By this time they had reached Mr. Herbert’s 
house, and all the family came out to meet 
Fred. They found, instead of their own hand- 
some boy, a stylish little figure with a merry, 
smiling face. 

““Whom do you think I have brought home ?”” 
asked John, proudly. ‘‘Coz Nora.‘ 

“What, is that my niece Nora!” said old 
Uncle Jack, coming forward, and kissing her 
several times. Aunt Mary and two children 
followed, all looking as if very happy to see 
their cousin. 

Ellie was led into the parlor, where lame 
little Agnes layonasofa. She had aspiritual, 
sad face, with dark, melancholy eyes, and a 
sweet smile. Instantly Ellie’s kind heart filled 
with love for the helpless child, who had lain 
patiently on her back for five years. Agnes 
looked up almost reverantly at the graceful 
motions of her Cousin Ellie. 

“You look just like an angel, Cousin Nora,’’ 
she said, smiling. ‘‘Would it be too much 
trouble for you to sing to me?’’ 

‘What will I sing, Aggie ?’’ asked Ellie, ten- 
derly. 

“** Now I lay me down to sleep,’ if you ean. 
Some time [’ll lay down to sleep, and wake up 
in heaven. Don’t you think so?” said Agnes. 

“If any one gets to heaven, you will,” an- 
swered Ellie, promptly, and commenced to 
sing in a sweet, bird-like voice. Agnes elosed 
her eyes peacefully, and lay so still Ellie 
thought she was asleep, but presently she 
looked up with a smile of perfect content. 

“Oh, you have got your hat on yet!" she 
said, ‘and I know you are tired. Maud, come 
and show Nora to the spare-room, please.” 








ELLIE'S PLAN AND ITS SUCCESS. 
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Ellie was taken up stairs to a cosey room, 
and, after resting a while, went down to the 
dining-room, where they had supper. Ellie 
soon won the hearts of all by her pleasaut, 
lively manners. After teashe would help Aunt 
Mary wipe the dishes and tidy up the room. 

The next morning she made John and Hor- 
ace happy by going around the farm, taking an 
interest in all the animals, and trying to milk 
the cows. She read and sang to Agnes, cut out 
doll’s dresses for Maud, and helped Aunt Mary 
bake cakes. In the evening Fred came, and 
Ellie felt her heart beat fast. She was afraid 
he would find her out, and resolved to be very 
careful in what she said. 

Fred read Nora’s letter on the way home. 
It said :— 

WooDLawn, August 16. 

DEAR FRED: The contents of this will sur- 
ay you very much. Cousin Ellie is ene 
home from school, and, as she has always had 
her own way, is a little spoiled. She likes 
rarity, and has hit upon this plan for having 
‘some fun.”’ She is going to make your fam- 
ily a little visit, under the name of Nora, and 
I want you to meet her as if you think she is I, 
and to carefully avoid subjects which you know 
will betray her. I will write in a day or two, 
and explain more fully. In haste, your cousin, 

Nora. 

Fred was, of course, very much surprised, 
but soon understood bow he was expected to 
act. As he entered the yard, the boys, Ellie, 
and Maud were playing croquet. Ellie’s back 
was turned to him, so she did not see him, and 
he had plenty of time to admire the trim figure, 
and the graceful movements of his cousin. 

Presently Maud saw him, and raiseda cry of 
joy, and immediately he was surrounded by his 
brothers and sister. Then they led him to Ellie, 
who was trembling with fear. But, with an 
effort, she banished the feeling, and looked up 
carelessly. 

“So this is my dear Nora,’’ said Fred, hold- 
ing out his hand, and longing to kiss the full, 
red lips. Perhaps she guessed his wish, for she 
turned rosy red, as she looked into his dark, 
handsome eyes. ‘I am glad you have at last 
made the visit you have intended to for so many 
years,”’ continued Fred. ‘‘ You don’t look 
much like you did when I saw you fifteen or 
sixteen years ago.”’ 

‘“*T suppose not,”’ said Ellie, reddening again. 
“Every one changes in appearance’’— 

‘Don’t you think Nora is pretty ?” broke in 
Maud, taking Fred’s hand, and unconsciously 
joining it in Ellie’s. 

Ellie blushed, but Fred seemed to enjoy her 
embarrassment. 

“* Let us go in the house,” said Ellie, hastily. 
**Don’t you want to see poor little Aggie?” 

“Of course Ido. I forgot poor little Aggie 
for once. What do you think of our little 
Aggie, Nora? Do you think she will live 
long?” and his eyes, so much like Agnes’, 
turned full upon Ellie. 





**Oh, yes, I think so !’’ answered Ellie, cheer- 
fully. ‘If we are light-hearted, and do our 
best to raise her spirits, and not allow her to 
get despondent, I think she will get along 
nicely. She loves music dearly, and, when- 
ever I want to soothe her, I sing to her.”’ 

Fred felt his heart go out yearningly to the 
charming little lady who could comfort his 
feeble sister, and make her love the new-comer 
already. 

A week passed away. Fred noticed the little 
acts of kindness Ellie was continually doing 
for every one—how she would stop reading an 
interesting book to tell a story to Horace or 
play with Maud—how she read daily to her 
uncle, whose eyes were beginning to fail, the 
long, dry accounts of the crops—how she spent 
hours in ménding the boys’ clothes, to save her 
aunt from doing it—and how she was loved by 
each member of the family. Fred was careful 
about speaking of nothing which would cause 
Ellie to tell her secret, or fib about it. One 
day Maud picked up Ellie’s handkerchief, 
when her sharp eyes spied the name “ Ellie 
Van Buren” in the corner. 

“Why, Nora,” exclaimed Maud, ‘‘you have 
Ellie’s handkerchief !’’ 

Ellie colored, but Fred saved her from the 
necessity of replying, by saying :— 

‘Nora, let us take a walk. I want to have 
a talk.” 

** Now he has found me out,”’ said Ellie to 
herself, with asinking heart. She had written 
the day before to Nora, saying, ‘‘ Fred is pretty 
sharp, but not as bright as I thought, or he 
would have found me out long ago; I get so 
red whenever he addresses me as ‘Nora.’”’ 
Now she felt that he had really discovered 
her secret, and she commenced to make ex- 
cuses. 

‘I don’t believe I can go, Fred. 
to do.”’ 

** Another time will do as well for them,’ 
said Fred. ‘‘ You devote a part of each day to 
everybody but me, and J want you now.” 

There was no help forit. Ellie followed him 
with a beating heart, wondering how to com- 
mence her confession, for she resolved to con- 
fess before he could question her. Fred led 
the way to a shady spot in a grove behind the 
house. As soon as they were seated, Ellie be- 
gan, with faltering accents :— 

“Cousin Fred, I’ve got something to tell 
you, that I should have told you before. I 
have been a—an untruthful girl, and hav’n’t 
been what you all thought I was.’’ 

She pulled out her handkerchief, and held it 
to her eyes, hoping he would help her a little 
by a question. But he lay lazily on the grass, 
and told her to go on. 

‘Well, I’m not Nora at all, I’m Ellie!’’ ex- 
claimed the poor child, bursting into tears. 

Fred was silent a minute, and then took hold 
of her hand gently. 
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‘‘ Ellie,”’ he said, softly, ‘‘don’t cry, 1 knew 
it all before.’’ . 

Ellie looked up in surprise. ‘You don’t 
mean to say,” she said, ina husky voice, “that 
you knew all the time that 1 am that ‘lazy, 
good-for-nothing girl, who does nothing but 
flirt, read novels, and write love letters?’ ”’ 

“I mean that I knew you were little Ellie, 
and that you left Nora at homé to be old Uncle 
Ilenry’s pet,’’ said Fred, drawing out Nora’s 
letter. Ellie read it, and the tell-taie blush 
mounted to her cheek. 

“‘Now,” said Fred again, taking her little 
hand, “ will you be my little Ellie, and always 
live with me, and let Nora stay with Uncle 
Henry?” 

Ellie turned pale, and then rosy red. She 
drew her hand out of his, and then shyly put 
it back again. Her voice trembled, as she said, 
‘Yes, Fred.” 

A week later, Fred and Ellie started for 
Woodlawn to see how Nora was getting along. 
Fred had told the family that they would soon 
have a sister in their cousin, but had not told 
them that she was not the Nora they imagined. 
They were all much pleased. Uncle Jack 
looked forward to having a loving daughter to 
cheer his old age; Aunt Mary thought of the 
help she would get from the willing Ellie; the 
boys promised themselves innumerable kites, 
balls, and tops; Maud thought of scores of 
paper dolls ; and little Agnes clasped her thin 
hands, raised her eyes to heaven, and thanked 
God for giving her such a good sister. 

It wasa lovely day in September, when Fred 
and Ellie entered the beautiful yard of their 
Uncle Henry. They saw Nora walking in the 
garden with a pleasant-looking gentleman of 
thirty. Nora turned around and saw them. 
She ran up to them, and warmly saluted Ellie 
and Fred. She then called ‘“‘ Henry !’’ and, to 
Ellie’s surprise, the gentleman, who was no 
other than her Uncle Henry, told her that Nora 
would soon be her aunt. 

That evening, Nora and Ellie went to bed 
early, to talk over matters. Nora had meant 
to meet her uncle as if she were Ellie, but 
found it was hard to deceive the sharp eyes of 
Mr. Edwards. So she confessed the whole, 
and soon received her reward, for he began to 
love her, and, in a few days, he unfolded his 
love to her. 

The following spring there was a double 
wedding at the Episcopal church at Eaton. 
Aunt Sally was there, but was received coldly 
by the Herbert family, who never forgave her 
for what she had said against Ellie. Agnes 
was carried to church, and watched the cere- 
mony with a sweet smile. Every one looked 
happy, and-no one regretted the success of 
** Ellie’s Plan.” 





Tue key to every man is his thought. 





SWEET-SINGING STREAMLET. 
BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 








SWEET-SINGING streamlet, wherever she wanders I 
follow, 

On through her rocky way, over hill, over hollow; 

Slow through the meadow, as cattle that drink on 
her border, 

She silently, peacefully glides, growing broader and 
broader ; 

Then suddenly rises, like slave escaped from a mas- 
ter, 

Down the irregular hillside, now faster and faster— 

Down over stones and logs, through thickets and 
hedges, 

Never heeding the steeps and the rough-jagged 
edges; 

Onward she leaps, to right and left often turning; 

Onward, still onward, as if far off her goal discern- 
ing. 

With the birds’ singing mingles her musical laugh- 
ter; 

Charmed with the voice, I follow on gleefully after. 

Faster she flies, eluding my fleetest endeavor, 

Till in the mighty river she leaps, and eludes me 
forever. 

Happiness, thou art the stream that eludes my en- 
deavor; 

I follow, and find not, though thou art beside me 
forever. 





_—— 
>> 


ROSES, OR BRIGHT THINGS IN SAD PLACES. 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 








To a weird spot I chanced to stray 
Beside a lonely wood— 

A place the chiidren shun by day, 
So deep the solitude. 

Three unknown graves in shadows deep, 
With no memorial stone; 

Where mourners never come to weep, 
But night-birds warble lone. 

I paused to think how very strange 
This life and that above; 

I paused to think of earthly change, 
And muse on earthly love. 

In that strange spot of fear and awe, 
Where hope with love reposes, 

A charming picture there I saw— 
Clusters of glorious roses. 

They seemed to have stolen every sweet 
Of every flower that blows; 

No gem of beauty can compete 
With June’s rich damask rose. 

From out the gloom I sauntered forth, 
With thoughts that beauty brings ; 

How oft in saddest spots on earth 
We find the purest things! 


——— > 


GRATITUDE is the memory of the heart. 

PREJUDICES resemble the fogs that turn the 
bright sun into a dull copper ball. 

He permits himself to be seen through a mi- 
eroscope who suffers himself to be caught in a 
passion. 

MEN may judge us by the success of our 
efforts ; God looks at the efforts themselves.— 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ANTIMACASSAR (CROSS STITCH). Fig. 1 or in Fig. 2 is embroidered in cross- 
Cover of gray Holland, with strip of canvas | stitch. The colors used in both illustrations 


On the latter, the design given in | are blue and red. 


Fig. 2 
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FRINGE FOR DRESSES, ETC. 

SELECT a gimp of the pattern shown in the 
illustration, and work the first row over a 
mesh less than half an inch wide with a sew- 
ing needle, 1 stitch in each loop of braid. 2d 
to Sth rows. With knitting needle, plain netting. 
6th. With mesh nearly an inch wide, plain net- 
ting. 7th. 1 stitch in 2 stitches together, then 
1 knot as follows: Pass the needle under the 
knot just made, and through the 4 threads of 
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the stiteh, so that the knot lies under the pre- 
vious knot, and takes in the 2 stitches of the 
last row; then over the smaller mesh, 1 stitch 
in every stitch of last row. 8th t@ 10th. Plain 
netting. For the vandyke which is worked in 
union with the 10th row, miss 1, 11 plain, * 
turn the work, miss 1, plain to end of row, 
repeat 8times from *. Finish off with tassels. 


—— oe 








CARE and neatness are indispensable. 


EMERY CUSHION WITH NEEDLE-BOOK, 
AND DIAGRAM IN FULL WORKING SIZE. 

(See Engraving, Page 517.) 

Description of Di 
Sail. 

Sail. 
Bottom. 
Streamer. 

Fig. 5. Half of ship. 

Fig. 6. Half of deck. 

This emery cushion, in the shape of a ship, 
is made of black, red, and white cloth, and is 
furnished with a mast with streamer and sails. 
The larger sails, which are cut of threefold 
material, serve for a needle-book. To make 
the cushion, cut of black cloth two pieces from 
Fig. 5, and one piece from Fig. 3, and overseam 
them together from the wrong side; then cut 
from red cloth one piece from Fig. 6, and bind 


Fig. L 


Fie. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 





the latter and Fig. 5 with black worsted braid 
along the outer edge, having first filled the 
ship with emery. For the sails, cut of white 
cloth one piece from Fig. 1, and two pieces 
from Fig. 2, which are embroidered in satin 
and half polka stitch with red silk, any small 
design answering for this purpose. Into the 
parts cut from Fig. 2 set a smaller piece of 
flannel, which is designed for holding the nee- 
dies. All the parts are edged in buttonhole 
stitch with red silk. Cut the streamer in red 
cloth from Fig. 4, and work the embroidery 
and edge with white silk. Set on the mast a 
plain wood or polished bar, at two inches from 
the end of straight side of Fig. 6, and fasten 
the sails and streamer on it, according to the 
illustration. 





pean 
>> 


FRINGE. 


Cast on 14. Knit the desired length, cast 
eff 4 stitches, and then unravel all the rest. 
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JEWEL-CASE. 

SQUARE-SHAPED shallow case, cut out of 
strong card-board firmly sewn together. The 
inside is slightly wadded and lined throughout 
with white matelassé. Outside the case is cov- 
ered with puffings of bright blue corded silk, 
studded with small blue spun silk buttons. 
Around the lid and the lower edge a thick 
cord of blue silk is arranged. Between the 
puffings on the lid are two strips of blue silk 





smal] blue spun silk buttons, and arranged so 
that the grelots hang down to the lowest row 
of cord on the jewel-case. 


EDGING FOR KNITTED SHAWL. 


Cast on 10 stitches. 1st row. Slip 1, 2 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over twice, knit 2 together. 2d. Over, 
2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 





Fig. 1. 





embroidered in the design given in our illus- 
tration, Fig. 2. The rosebuds are worked with 
shaded pink and green silks in satin and feather 
stitch. The leaves are embroidered in satin 


Fig. 2. 








stitch with several shades of olive-green silk. 
The veins and stems are traced with gold 
thread. The strips of silk are then vandyked 








at each end, and edged with blue grelots. They 
are sewn on to the lid of the case with rows of | 


plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 piain. 3d. Slip 
1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 4 plain. 4th. 6 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
1 plain. 5th. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, over 
twice, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 to- 
gether. 6th. 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 
plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 
2 together, 1 piain. 7th. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
6 plain. 8th. 8 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 9th. Slip 
1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, 
‘knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 together, 
over twice, knit 2 together, over twice, knit .2 
together. 10th. 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 
2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 112A. 
Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 9 plain. 12th. Cast off 
7, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain. This forms one scal- 
lop. Repeat from ist row. We think that 
two scallops should be done of each color, to 
correspond with the stripes in the shaw]; at 
first sight they will appear slightly wider than 
the stripe, but the edge should never be 
strained, and they «ill only just be easy. 
Change the color always in the 1st row of the 
pattern, and purl the first 3 stitches, instead 
of slip 1, 2 plain; this is the only difference, 


then proceed as before. 





Be careful, in hanging up linen to dry, that 
it does not come in contact with anything that 
may communicate a stain, iron in particular. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 
STEWING, BAKING, BRAISING, ETC. 

Stewing.—All articles to be stewed should first be 
boiled gently, then skimmed and set aside in aneven 
heat: on this account, charcoal makes the best fire 
for stewing. 

All stews, or meat dressed a second time, should 
be only simmered, as the meat should only be made 
hot through. 

A stewpan is the most advantageous vessel in 
which stews, hashes, soups, or gravies, can be made ; 
indeed, for all purposes of boiling, a stewpan is pref- 
erable to a deep saucepan, as, in the former, the arti- 
cles are exposed to more even heat than when they 
are placed one upon another in the saucepan, and 
are likely to be broken in stirring. 

The best stewpans are made of copper or iron; they 
should be kept covered as much as possible, unless 
you wish to reduce the gravy. 

Be careful not to fry in a stewpan; or, if so, with 
great care, and sufficient butter to save the tinning 
from melting. 

Most of the direetions for making soups and gra- 
vies, apply also to this branch of cookery. 

Baking.—Baking is the least advantageous mode 
of cookery; for by it meat loses about one-third of 
its weight. 

Iron ovens areill adapted for baking meat or meat- 
pies; fruit-pies, pastry, and puddings, may, however, 
be baked in them. 

Braising.—Put the meat you would braise into a 
stewpan, and cover it with thick slices of fat bacon ; 
then lay round it six or eight onions, a faggot of 
sweet herbs, some celery, and, if to be brown, some 
thick slices of carrots, and trimmings of any fresh 
meat-bones you have, witha pint anda half of water, 
or the same quantity of soup stock, according to what 
the meat is, and add seasoning. Cover the pan close, 
and set it over a slow stove; it will require two or 
three hours, as its size and quality may direct. Then 
strain the gravy; keep the meat quite hot; take the 
fat off by plunging the basin into cold water, which 
will cause the fat to coagulate; and boil it as quickly 
as you can till it thickens. If, however, you wish 
the gravy to adhere to the meat, it must be still fur- 
ther thickened; then with a brush kept for the pur- 
pose do over the meat, and if that has been larded, 
put it into the oven fora few minutes. This is called 
“ glazing,” and is much in use for made dishes. 

Glazing is done by brushing melted glaze or jelly 
over the article, and letting it cool; in some cases it 
is requisite to cover the articles with two or three 
coats of glaze, allowing each to cool as it is laid on. 
The glaze should be of a clear, yellow brown, and as 
thick as good treacle. 

If you have not the glaze ready, sift a little sugar 
over the article to be glazed, and finish in the oven, 
with a salamander, or red hot shovel. 

Roning.—In disengaging the flesh from the bones, 
work the knife always close to the bone, and take 
eare not to pierce the outer skin. 

Blanching makes the article plumpand white, and 
consists in putting it into cold water over the fire, 
allowing it to boil up, and then plunging it into cold 
water, where the article should remain until cold. 

Danger from Copper Saucepans.—The precise dan- 
ger from the use of copper saucepans, or stewpans, 
imperfectly tinned, is far from rightly understood. 
It appears that the acid contained in stews and other 
made dishes, as lemon-juice, though it does not dis- 





solve copper by being merely boiled in it a few min- 
ates, nevertheless, if allowed to cool and stand in it 
for some time, will acquire poisonous matter, as ver- 
digris, in the form of a greea band, or crust, inside 
the vessel. It has likewise been proved that weak 
solutions of common salt, such as are daily made by 
adding alittle salt to boiling vegetables, fish or meat, 
act powerfully on copper vessels, although strong so- 
lutions, or brine would not affect them. 

It is, however, in vain to hope that cooks wil! at- 
tend to the nice distinctions by which copper stew- 
pans may be rendered safe ; the general advice given 
by prudent physicians is, therefore, against their use 
at all. 





CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


To Boil a Turkey.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or 
if you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some 
bread-crum very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, 
sift some sage and any other sweet herbs that are 
liked, season with pepper, and mould them together 
with the yelk of an egg; put this under the breast, 
and tie it closely. Set on the turkey in boiling water 
enough to cover it; boil very slowly, and take off the 
scum as it rises. A large turkey will require more 
than two hours’ boiling; 4 small one an hour and a 
half. Garnish with fried forcemeat, and serve with 
oyster or celery sauce. 


Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by 
steam without any water. When sufficiently done, 
take it up, strain the gravy that will be found in the 
pan, and which, when cold, will be a fine jelly; 
thicken it with a little flour and butter, add the 
liquor of the oysters intended for sauce, also stewed, 
and warm the oysters up in it; whiten it with a little 
boiled cream, and pour it over the turkey. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork 
sausage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crums of 
bread; or, if sausages are to be served with the tur- 
key stuffing as for fillet of veal ; in either, alittle shred 
shallot isanimprovement. Stuff the bird under the 
breast; dredge it with flour, and put it down to a 
clear, brisk fire ; ata moderate distance the first half 
hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste with butter, and 
when the turkey is plumped up, and the steam draws 
towards the fire, it will be nearly done; then dredge 
it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little more 
butter, first melted in the basting ladle. Serve with 
gravy in the dish and bread sauce in a tureen. It 
may be garnished with sausages, or with fried force- 
meat, if veal stuffing be used. Sometimes the gizzard 
and liver are dipped into the yelk of an egg, sprinkled 
with salt and Cayenne, and then put under the pin- 
ions before the bird is put to the fire. A very large 
turkey will require three hours’ roasting; one of 
eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, an 
hour and a half. 

To Roast a Goose.—Geese seem to bear the same 
relation to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds; that is, the flesh of goose is 
not suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in 
constitution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the 
fashion to bring it to table very rare done; a detest- 
able mode! Take a young goose, pick, singe and 
clean well. Make the stuffing with two ounces of 
onions (about four common sized), and one ounce of 
green sage chopped very fine; then add a large cof- 
fee-cup of stale bread-crums and the same of mashed 
potatoes; a little pepper and salt, a bit of butter as 
big as a walnut, the yelk of an egg or two; mix these 
well together, and stuff the goose. Do not fill it en- 
tirely; the stuffing requires room to swell. Spit it, 
tie the spit at both ends to prevent its swinging 
round, and to keep the stuffing from coming out. 
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The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and water 
at first, then with its own dripping. It will take two 
hours or more to roast it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months oid, 
is seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage and 
onions. It will roast in an hour. 

Sauce for a Roasted Goose.—Put into a saucepan 
a tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful 
of Cayenne pepper, a glass of port-wine and a gill of 
gravy: mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before 
serving. 





CHRISTMAS CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Christmas Cake.— Five teacupfuls of flour, one 
teacupful of melted butter, one teacupful of cream, 
one teacupful of treacle, one teacupful of moist 
sugar, two eggs, half an ounce of powdered ginger, 
half a pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Make the 
butter sufficiently warm to melt it, but do not allow 
it to oil; put the flower into a basin, add to it the 
sugar, ginger, and raisins, which should be stoned 
and cut into small pieces. When these dry ingre- 
dients are thoroughty mixed, stir in the butter, 
cream, treacle, and well-whisked eggs, and beat the 
mixture for afew minutes. Dissolve the soda in the 
vinegar, add it to the dough, and be particular that 
these latter ingredients are well incorporated with 
the others ; put the cake into a buttered mould or tin, 
place it in a moderate oven immediately, and bake 
it from an hour and three-quarters to two hours and 
@ quarter. 

Holiday Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, three 
eggs, one teacupful of cream, half a pound of cur- 
rants, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, essence 
of lemon, or almonds to taste. Work the butter toa 
cream; dredge in the flour, add the sugar and cur- 
rants, and mix the ingredients well together. Whisk 
the eggs, mix them with the cream and flavoring, 
and stir these to the flour; add the carbonate of 
soda, beat the paste well for ten minutes, put it into 
small buttered pans, and bake the cake from a quar- 

«ter to half an hour. Grated jemon-rind may be sub- 
stituted for the lemon and almond flavoring, which 
will make the cakes equally nice. 

Rich Plum Pudding.—Stone carefully one pound 
of the best raisins, wash and pick one pound of cur- 
rants, chop very small one pound of fresh beef suet, 
blanch and chop small or pound two ounces ef sweet 
almonds and one ounce of bitter ones; mix the whole 
well together, with one pound of sifted flour, and 
the same weight of crum of bread soaked in milk, 
then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon until 
reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cut in small pieces two ounces each of preserved 
citron, orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of 
an ounce of mixed spice; quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar should be put into a basin, with eight 
eggs, and well beaten together with a three-pronged 
fork; stir this with the pudding, and make it of a 
proper consistence with milk. Remember that it 
must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good 
thick batter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should 
be poured over the fruit and spice, mixed together 
in a basin, and allowed to stand three or four hours 
before the pudding is made, stirring them occasion- 
ally. It must be tied in a cloth, and will take five 
hours of constant boiling. When done, turn it out 
on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and serve it 
with wine sauce in a boat, and some poured around 
the pudding. The pudding will be of considerable 





size, but half the quantity of materials, used in the 
same proportion, will be equally good. 

Boiled Plum Pudding.—The crums of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and 
beef-suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three 
drops of essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful of four. Butter the mould, 
and boil them five hours, Serve with brandy sauce. 

Cottage Christmas Pudding.—A pound and a 
quarter of flour, fourteen ounces of suet, a pound 
and a quarter of stoned raisins, four ounces of cur- 
rants, five of sugar, a quarter of a pound of potatoes 
smoothly mashed, half a nutmeg, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, the same of salt, and of cloves in 
powder; mix these ingredients thoroughly, add four 
well-beaten eggs with a quarter of a pint of milk, tie 
the pudding in a well-floured cloth, and boil it for 
four hours. Flour, one pound and a quarter; suet, 
fourteen ounces; raisins, stoned, twenty ounces; 
currants, four ounces ; sugar, five ounces; potatoes, 
quarter of a pound; half a nutmeg; ginger, salt, 
cloves, quarter of a teaspoonful each; eggs, four; 
milk, half a pint: four hours. 

Cocoanut Pie.—Cut off the brown part of the 
cocoanut, grate the white part, and mix it with 
milk, and set it on the fire, and let it boil slowly 
eight or ten minutes. To a pound of the grated 
cocoanut, allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four ta- 
biespoonfuls of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a 
small cracker pounded fine, two spoonfuls of melted 
butter, and half a nutmeg. The eggs and sugar 
should be beaten together to a froth, then the wine 
stirred in. Put them into the milk and cocoanut, 
which should be first allowed to get quite cool, add 
the cracker and nutmeg, turn the whole into deep 
pie-plates, with a lining and rim of puff paste. Bake 
them as soon as turned into the plates. 

Cranberry Tart.—To every pint of cranberries, al- 
low a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and three ounces 
of good moist sugar. First pour all the juice of 
your cranberries into a basin; then well wash the 
cranberries in a pan, with plenty of water, pick out 
all the bad ones, and put the cranberries into a dish ; 
add to them the sugar and lemon-juice, pour the 
juice out of the basin gently to them, so as to leave 
behind the dirt and sediment which will settle at the 
bottom ; mix all together, and let it lie while you are 
making your pie, thus: line the bottom of your dish 
with puff-paste not quite a quarter of an inch thick, 
put your cranberries upon it, without any juice, and 
cover with the same paste not quite half an inch 
thick ; close the edges as usual, ice it, and bake it 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, according 
to size. Simmer the juice a few minutes, which 
serve up with your tart in 2 small sauce tureen. A 
pint of cranberries makes a pretty sized tart. 

Fruit Cake.—Take one pound of butter and one 
pound of sugar, and beat them together with the 
yelks of eight eggs; beat the whites separately ; mix 
with these one and a half pounds of flour, one tea- 


cupful of cream, one winegiassful of brandy and one. 


of wine, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of mace, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, two teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one saltspoonful of salt, three-quarters of a 
pound of raisins stoned, three-quarters of a pound 
of currants, half a pound of citron; mix with the 
flour two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 

Ginger Pound Cake.—Two cups of butter, two of 
sugar, two of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered ginger, two of dissolved saleratus, one of 
pounded cinnamon, one nutmeg grated fine, one 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon, six eggs, six cups of 
flour. The butter and sugar must be beaten to a 
cream ; the whites and the yelks of the eggs beaten 
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separately. Add together all the ingredients, and 
beat for a few minutes. 


Hard Gingerbread.—Rub half a pound of butter 


into one pound of flour, then rub in half a pound of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, and one table- 
spoonful of rose-water; work it well, roll out, and 
bake in flat pans in a mpderate oven. It will take 
about half an hour to bake. This gingerbread can 
be kept some time, 

Washington Cake.—Beat together one and a half 
pounds of sugar and three-quarters of a pound of 
butter; add four eggs well beaten, half a pint of 
sour railk, and one teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Stir in gradually one 
and three-quarters pound of flour, one wineglassful 
of wine or brandy, and one nutmeg grated. Beat 
all well together. This will make two round cakes. 
It should be baked in a quick oven, and will take 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, according to the thick- 
ness of the cakes. 

Common Crullers or Twist Cakes.—Mix well to- 
gether half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and 
three eggs well beaten; add to this a teaspoenful of 
saleratus dissolved in hot water, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful of 
powdered cinnamon; sift in flour enough to make a 
smooth dough, roll it out not quite a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut in small oblong pieces, divide one 
end in three or four parts like fingers, and twist or 
plait them over each other. Fry them in boiling 
lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the 
ends joined to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Richer Crullers.—Beat to a cream a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, and mix with it the same 
quantity of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, and four 
well-beaten eggs; add flour till thick enough to roll 
out; cut the paste into oblong pieces about four or 
five inches in length, with a paste-cutter divide the 
centre into three or four strips, wet the edges, and 
plait ono bar over the other, so as to meet in the 
centre, throw them into bolling lard or clarified suet, 
when fried of a light brown, drain them before the 
fire, and serve them in a napkin, with or without 
grated loaf-sugar strewed over them, 





EGGS. 

THERE is only one opinion as to the nutritive 
properties of eggs, although the qualities of those 
belonging to different birds vary somewhat. Those 
of the common hen are most esteemed as delicate 
food, particularly when “ new-laid.” The quality of 
eggs depends much upon the food given to the hen. 
Eggs in general are considered most easily digestible 
when little subjected to the art of cookery. The 
lightest way of dressing them is by poaching, which 
is effected by putting them for a minute or two into 
brisk boiling water; this coaguilates the external 
white, without doing the inner part toomuch. Eggs 
are much better when new-laid than a day or two 
afterwards. The usual time allotted for boiling 
eggs in the shell is three to three and three-quarter 
minutes; less time than that In boiling water will 
not be sufficient to solidify the white, and more will 
make the yelk hard and less digeatible: it is very 
difficult to guess accurately as to the time. Great 
care should be employed in putting them into the 
water, to prevent cracking the shell, which inevita- 
bly causes a portion of the white to exude, and lets 
water into the egg. For the purpose of placing eggs 
in water, always choose a /arge spoon in preference 
to a small one. Eggs are often beaten up raw in 
nutritive beverages. 

The eggs of the turkey are almost as mild as those 
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of the hen; the egg of the goose is large, but well- 
tasted. Duck's eggs have arich flavor; the albumen 
is slightly transparent, or bluish, when set or coagu- 
lated by boiling, which requires less time than hens’ 
eggs. GuineaJowl eggs are smaller and more deli- 
cate than those of the hen. Eggs of wild fowl are 
generally colored, often spotted, and the taste gen- 
erally partakes somewhat of the bird they belong to. 
Those of land birds that are eaten, as the plover, 
lapwing, ruff, etc., are in general much esteemed; 
but those of seafowl have, more or less, a strong 
fishy taste. The eggs of the turtle are very nume- 
rous; they consist of yelk only, without shell, and 
are delicious. 

When fresh eggs are dropped into a vessel full of 
boiling water, they crack, because the eggs being 
well filled, the shells give way to the efforts of the 
interior fluids, dilated by heat. If the volume of hot 
water be small, the shells do not crack, because its 
temperature is reduced by the eggs before the inte- 
rior dilation can take place. Stale eggs, again, do 
not crack, because the air inside is easily compressed. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


A Christmas Pudding, with or without Eogs.— 
Take two pounds of bread-crums that have been 
well sifted through a colander, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, half an ounce of ground allspice, and one 
pound of moist brown sugar; rub these ingredients 
together thoroughly; chop one pound of suet very 
fine, and thoroughly mix in with the other things. 
Wash well in tepid water a pound and a half of 
raisins, and stone them, or two pounds of Sultana 
raisins, which require no stoning, but are more ex- 
pensive; chop these, not too fine, and mix in well; 
then one pound of well-washed currants, and one- 
quarter of a pound of candied peel cut into Jumps, 
not slices. Having mixed all this together, make the 
whole sufficiently moist with a little ale; well butter 
one or more large basins, press the mixture firmly 
into the bottom of each (or they will not turn out 
well), and when filled to a trifle above the brim of 
the basin, spread some flour on the top, and tie the 
basin down with a wetted cloth; place the pudding 
in boiling water, let it boil up rapidly, and so con. 
tinue for four hours; then take it up, remove the 
cloth, but do not turn it out-of the basin. The next 
day, or when wanted for use, put the pudding to 
warm, with the basin still on, for two hours in a 
moderately warm oven, then take it out, turn it from 
the basin on to the dish in which it is to be sent to 
the table. With the handle of a teaspoon or blade 
of a fruit knife make incisions in different parts of 
the pudding, and pour on brandy or wine, and sift 
powdered white sugar over. It is obvious that this 
pudding must be made the day before it is required 
for use, and it is much better fer being so. Eggs are 
not nécessary to give either richness or flavor or to 
“bind” the pudding, as the ale and flour will do that. 
However, if the ale is objected to, eight eggs well 
whisked may be substituted. Great care is neces- 
sary in all puddings of this kind, not to make them 
too wet, or they will be heavy, and to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients. 

Rich New- Year's Cake. (Black.)—Beat ten eggs 
separately and well, cream one pound of sugar and 
one pound of butter together, add one pound of sifted 
flour alternately with the eggs, and beat the whole 
very hard; then add four pounds of raisins, four 
pounds of currants, one pound of figs, one pound of 
citron, one cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one wineglass of brandy, one tablespoonful each of 
pulverized ginger and allspice. Seed the raisins, 
chop the figs and citron, and dredge all with flour. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


FrY“TY YEARS OF MY LITERARY LIFE. 


As Goper’s Lapy’s Book is to be transferred at 
the close of this number to new managers, I have 
feit a strong desire to give to my faithful readers 
some short account of my efforts for the elevation 
of my countrywomen during the last half-century. 
This must be brief, indeed, like the flash of sunlight 
that makes the photograph, but the leadings of Di- 
vine Providence I shall trace with gratitude. 

In 1827 I received a letter from the Rev. John L. 
Blake, an Episcopal elergyman, inviting me to come 
to Boston and take charge of a Ladies’ Magazine, 
which should be established for me inthat city. This 
was not only ansolicited, but entirely unexpected. 
Attention had been probably attracted to me because 
I had gained a prize offered by a Boston paper for a 
poem; and my first novel, “ Northwood,” had just 
been published in that city. A magazine edited by 
& woman for women had never been conducted, so 
far as I know, either in the Old World or the New; 
and it seemed, at first, impossible for me to accept 
the position. This sudden change had to be made 
atonce. [had little todepend upon except the prom- 
ises of God for the fatherless and widow, and my 
own pen tosupport my young family of five children, 
and educate them as their father would have done. 
I had lived secluded in the dear home where he left 
me; his memories were my treasures. I must give 
up this precious home, separate for a time fromm all 
iny childrenjsave one, and go out into the world which 
I so much dreaded. Yet my faith in God was so 
strong, that this change seemed to ine to be the order- 
ing of Divine Providence, and I accepted these new 
duties and responsibilities as appointed by His will. 

It was not possible for me, however, to be ready so 
speedily; and the first four numbers of the Ladies’ 
Magazine were published while I was yet in New 
Hampshire. The editorial matter for these numbers 
was sent to the publishers in Boston; and, when I 
went to that city in the following April, I found sym- 
pathizing friends where I expected only to meet 
strangers. My residence in Boston is to me a source 
of pleasant remembrances. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


My first object, in assuming my new position, was 
to promote the education of my own sex. I believed 
that the immense importance of this education had 
never yet been insisted upon; and I believed, mere- 
over, that women were the appointed teachers of the 
young. Even before I went to Boston, I asked a 
friend to insert in the first number of the new pub- 
lication an article which should strike this keynote; 
and, from that time until the Ladies’ Magazine was 
merged in a larger publication, there was not a vol- 
ume of it which did not abound in appeals, in argu- 
ments, stories, songs, and criticisms bearing upon 
this subject of feminine education. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


After I had been in Boston about two years, a new 
theme was suggested to me, which did not, at first, 
seem to have any especial connection with woman's 
welfare. All the patriotism of my nature was aroused 
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by the sight of the unfinished monument on Bunker 
Hill, and by the ways and means that were proposed 
in order to complete this testimony of a nation’s 
gratitude to the glorious dead, Without taking 
counsel of any one, I wrote for the Ladies’ Magazine 
ap appeal to the women of New England in an article 
entitled ** The Worth of Money,” entreating them to 
come to the help of the men who were working for 
this noble object. This article was commended by 
the press of Boston, and resulted in the formation of 
an association of women, whose patriotic collections 
sufficed to raise the monument to such a height that 
its completion was assured without resorting to a 
lottery. 

After a lapse of ten years, the men of Boston pro- 
jected a great Fair for the completion of this monu- 
ment, whose management they placed in the hands 
of women. My share ia this work has been too 
highly valued by my friend Judge Warren. All the 
ladies concerned performed their parts with admira- 
ble fidelity and zeal, and the result was the comple- 
tion of the monument as it now stands. 


THE LADY'S BOOK. 

But I must return to my literary work. In 1837 the 
Ladies’ Magazine, which I had edited for nine years, 
was united with the Lapy’s Book of Philadelphia, 
of which Mr. L. A. Godey was the publisher and edi- 
tor. The new monthly appeared under the joint 
title of the Lapy’s BOOK AND MAGAZINE. Mr. Godey 
was the sole proprietor and business manager, and 
I was the literary editress. * 

In 1841 I removed to Philadelphia, where I have 
since resided. My regret at leaving Boston was 
great, for my residence there had been a happy one; 
but it was necessary for me to be nearer the publica- 
tion office of the Lapy’s Book, and my health had 
suffered in the cold climate of New England. Here, 
in this city of homes, I have lived with comfort and 
pleasure, and have been able to give myself more 
entirely to my literary work. 

Here, perhaps, I should mention that in the year 
1846 I first suggested to the readers of the Lapy's 
Boox the idea of an American national thanksgiv- 
ing. This idea was very near to my heart, for I be- 
lieved that this celebration would be a bond of union 
throughout our country, as well as a source of happi- 
ness in the homes of the people. These efforts have 
not been fruitless; and for fourteen years the Presi- 
dent has regularly issued his proclamation fixing a 
day for a National Thanksgiving. It needs now only 
the sanction of Congress to make it permanent. 

My efforts for the education of women were con- 
tinued with increased interest in the Lapy's Book. 
The field was a wide one, and then but little occupied. 
Fifty years ago the schoolmaster was abroad in al! his 
glory. Boysand young men were, of course, under his 
tuition, and no boy would confess to having been the 
pupilofa woman. Girls, too, after reaching a certain 
age, were almost invariably sent to schools where all 
the instructors were men. I have always urged in 
the Editor’s Table that women should be taught by 
women in all branches of knowledge that lay within 
their scope, and especially that schools for girls 
should have a lady principal. I cannot but believe 
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that some part of the great change which has come 
over our educational system is due to my constant 
presentment to the claims of woman as a teacher. 
How complete that change has been all can appreci- 
ate. The public schoois of the country, bothfor boys 
and girls, are mainly taught by women; private 
schools for girls are almost entirely under the care 
of ladies, who sometimes employ masters, but still 
retain the educational control. The verdict of pub- 
lic opinion is, that our children are better taught 
than in former times, and that woman, as an instruc- 
tress, is, at last, in her rightful place. 


BIOGRAPHY OF DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 


Tt is not my purpose to mention books written or 
edited by myself. There is one work, however, so 
closely bound up with thoughts and impressions 
which led me to attempt the guidance of my young 
countrywomen in the right way, that I must depart 
from this rule. The “Biography of Distinguished 
Women,” or “Woman's Record,” is the volume re- 
ferred to. My object was to prepare a comprehen- 
sive and accurate record of what women have ac- 
complished, in spite of the disadvantages of their 
position, and to illustrate the great truth that wo- 
man’s mission is to educate and ameliorate human- 
ity; as man’s is to subdue Nature, and the world of 
inanimate matter. In the Preface to the book this 
view is set forth at some length, and toit my readers 
are referred. I have aimed to render it the most 
thorough and trustworthy of feminine biographies. 


THE TRUCE TITLE OF WOMAN. 


And now let me dwell for awhile onasubjeet which 
has interested me deeply, although it refers only to 
the use of a word. In the language of every-day life 
is woman called by her rightful name? Is not this 
word woman, which belongs solely to the one who 
was created as man’s companion, almost forgotten, 
and the word female, which belongs equally to the 
lower animals, used in its place? Why should one 
sex retain the name of man, and the adjectives mas- 
culine, manly, etc., which belong solely to him, while 
the other sex is restricted to one word which must 
be shared with the lower orders of creation? Ex- 
amine the Bible; there it will be found that female 
is used in reference to woman only nine times, and 
then only in contradistinction to man as male; while 
the name of woman has great importance in its fre- 
quent use. The old poets, Spenser, Chaucer, etc., 
never employed this word. Shakspeare never used 
it, and it was evidently an innovation of later years. 
True, it is only a word, but, in this case, as in many 
others, the real object of attack was not a word but an 
idea. I believed that the word female, as used for wo- 
man, degraded her ; and, under that belief, I have for 
many years argued and written against its use, and 
entreated that the honored word woman, and the ad- 
jectives which belong solely to her, womanly, femi- 
nine, etc., might be substituted. Many able writers 
have taken the same view, and the result has been 
that the objectionable word is fast disappearing from 
general use. Schools and colleges for women are no 
longer entitled Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc., but 
Girls’ Schools, Young Ladies’ Seminaries, Woman’s 
Colleges, or simply without a distinctive epithet, as 
Vassar College. I can hardly express to my readers 
the pleasure which this change has brought to me. 


OUR MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 


The first medical college for women in the world 
was founded in Philadelphia in 1850. I had often 
heard how strong was the gratitude and respect felt 
by the natives of India for men whose medical skill 


enabled them to alleviate their sufferings, and what 
an opportunity was thus afforded for the teaching of 
the Gospel. This suggested to me the ideaof educat- 
ing Christian young women in medical knowledge to 
be sent as missionaries to the women of Heathendom. 
Nearly thirty years ago, before public opinion was 
yet ripe for it, our Society was formed in Philadel- 
phia, with this for its principal object. It was called 
the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society ; had a printed 
constitution, managers, and collectors; and set to 
work zealously to educate two candidates for this 
great work. 

We received scores of letters from eminent clergy- 
men and laymen, of all denominations, approving. 
our plan. Two ladies were educated atthe Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and thoroughly 
qualified for their duties; but the denominational 
boards declined toemploy them unless they went out 
as the wives of missionaries. The experiment of 
sending single women as missionaries was an untried 
one, and it was feared that troubles might arise which 
would prejudice the mission cause. This wasagreat 
disappointment; but, we submitted to a decision 
which seemed to have been formed after careful con- 
sideration, and useful and honorable positions were 
found for our graduates at home. 

In 1860 the ‘Woman's Union Missionary Society 
for Heathen Lands” was formed; and the late Mrs. 
Doremus, who had devoted her life to charitable 
works, and whose praise was in all the churches, 
was the honored President. I was glad to have the 
privilege of helping in the good work, and took the 
charge of the Philadelphia Branch of the Society. 
Here was a golden opportunity not to be neglected. 
One of the students of the medical college, Miss Clara 
Swain, consented to devote herself to this work. 
Our Philadelphia Branch had engaged her to go out 
as our medical missionary, but the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to which she belonged, desired to send 
her under their own charge, and we resigned her with 
our most fervent prayers for her success in her holy 
calling. Miss Swain isthe first lady with a full diplo- 
ma, who has gone out ina missionary capacity to the 
women of the East. 

After nine years’ service as President of this So- 
ciety, I resigned the office, knowing that younger 
Christian women, more able to perform the duties, 
could be found to take my place. 

In 1869 Miss Swain sailed from America; in 1872 
Miss Mary F. Seelye and Miss Sarah C. Seward, gra- 
duates of our Woman’s Medical College, went out, 
| thoroughly trained for their work. Thus, the first 
| three medical missionary women were sent out under 
| the auspices of the Philadelphia Branch of the Wo- 
| man’s Missionary Society. 

It is not possible to give any adequate idea of the 
| importance of the work accomplished by Miss Swain, 
| The Nawab of Rampore, a Mahometan ruler, was so 
| impressed by it,that he gave to her a large and valu- 
able estate at Bareilly, as a site for a Hospital and 
Medical College for native women. 

Iam sensible, in closing this brief sketch, that it 
does not contain many subjects to which I have given 
much time and thought. My excuse must be a want 
of space, which compels me to exclude all minor 
topics. 

And now, having reached my ninetieth year, I must 
bid farewell to my countrywomen, with the hope that 
this work of half a century may be blessed to the fur- 
therance of their happiness and usefulness in their 
Divinely-appointed sphere. New avenues for bigher 
culture and for good works are opening before them, 
| which fifty years ago were unknown. That they 
| may improve these opportunities, and be faithful to 
' their high vocation, is my heartfelt prayer. 
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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Written in 1830 for the Second Centennial Anpi- 
versary of the Settlement of Boston. 

[This Poem, written nearly fifty years ago, is given 
here exactly as when first printed: it seems to fore- 
shadow our great Centennial of 1876 more vividly 
than it portrayed the Anniversary for which it was 
written.) 

Spirit of Memory! 
Thou that hast garnered up the joys and tears, 
And all the human spoil of buried years, 

We bow to thee: 

O, lift thy veil, and bid the past appear! 

’Tis gathering ;—slowly gathering on my sight— 
Those dark old woods where Death and Night 
Held their companionship—were here ; 
Here, where the Muses’ temple stands, 
Rung the fierce yell of savage bands; 

And save that withering cry, 
Or glimpse of savage warriors’ flight, 
Like the red meteor’s fiashing light, 

That meets, yet mocks the eye— 
Save these, the waters and the wood 
Stretched in unbroken solitude— 
Lone, fearful, desolate, and sad the scene, 
For here the Dove of Peace had never been, 
Brooding o’er human hearts, till hope was given, 
And the rude child of earth became the glorious 

heir of heaven! 


A sail! a sail! o’er yonder wave 
A freighted bark is sweeping on! 
Land of the learned, the proud, the brave, 
Mourn’st thou no treasure gone ? 
Thou Island-empire—forth from thee, 
Like Wisdom from the Thunderer’s brow, 
Sprung the bright form of Liberty; 
And high-souled men have joined her train, 
Nor faggot’s blaze, nor dungeon’s chain, 
Can their firm purpose bow; 
They would have held the guarded pass, 
Or shared thy doom, Leonidas, 
Had faith and duty cheered them on: 
They come! that Pilgrim band—they come! 
This lone land ts their chosen home, 
And this broad world is won! 
These were our fathers—these were men / 
When shall we look upon their like again? 


Slowly, as spreads the green of earth 

O’er the receding ocean’s bed ; 

Dim as the distant stars come forth— 

Uncertain as a vision fled 

Has been the old world’s toiling race, 

Ere she could give a nation place.— 

Come hither, ye, who countless ages scan, 
Searching the doubtful course of social man, 
Come, learn that Freedom mocks Time’s slow career, 
Seizes his hoard, and showers his treasures here ; 
But spurns his errors, hallowed e’er so long, 

By seer, or sage, in sermon or in song: 

And ye, who would the deathless spirit bind, 
Come hither, and its unshorn strength be taught; 
Nor, till ye calm the wave, and curb the wind, 
Dare to set boundaries to the realm of thought. 


MY DESIRES. 
Written on my eighty-third birth-day, 1871. 
I WOULD a bar of gold were mine, 
Which never cost a tear— 
A gift to me for precious souls 
That have no portion here; 
Christ’s straying lambs, that find no fold, 
Born heirs of sin’s distress— 
How sweet to coin our virgin gold, 
And give them happiness! 








Then I would have a thousand pens 
To write of Love Divine, 
And eager hearts and open hands 
To help this way of mine ; 
Its compass points should reach the poles, 
And round the world be press‘d, 
For, oh, to save immortal souls, 
Is joy forever bless’d! 


I long to mark each passing day 
With deed of holy white ; 

Benighted minds, aroused, should seek— 
Not gold, but Truth’s pure light; 

And this Old Year should close his eyes 
And dream a New YEAR come; 

When PEac8, descending from the skies, 
Shall make our Land her home. 


Then Earth would learn the NAME of Power, 
That conquers Death and Sin, 

And, sounding through Heaven's open door, 
Valls all the weary in. 

That Namg of Power—’Tis mine! ‘tis thine! 
Our strength in sin’s sharp strife— 

JESUS "HE CHRIST! He’s thine! He’s mine! 
The way, the truth, the life! 

PHILADELPHIA, October 24th, 1871. 





A FAREWELL. 


THE present number of the Lapy’s Book closes a 
ecnnection of many years, on which we can look 
back with sentiments of mingled pleasure and grati- 
tude. The labor, though unintermitted, has been 
cheered by the tokens of sympathy and approval 
which have reached us, and has been lightened by 
the aid of many valued contributors. It is a satis- 
faction, in now withdrawing, to know that the mag- 
azine will pass into hands wel! qualified to maintain 
it at the standard which it has hitherto held, and to 
keep it in every respect in accord with the best sen- 
timents of our time and country. 

As our readers are aware, it has been our endeavor 
to devote the influence of the Lapy’s Book particu- 
larly to the work of improving the education of 
women, and extending their opportunities of useful- 
ness, within proper and natural limits. The great 
advance which has been made of late years gives 
good reason to hope that the social influence of wo- 
man, enlightened by knowledge and guided by the 
precepts of religion, will continue to increase, and 
that with it will extend the reign of domestic purity, 
of temperance, of good government, and of peace. 

We cannot close without a tribute of acknowledg- 
ment to the founder and director of the magazine. 
To Mr. L. A. Godey the Lapy’s Book not only owes 
its origin and its name, but it is indebted mainly to 
his abilities, his upright character and genial tem- 
per, for the long-continued popularity and success 
which have made it almost an exception in periodi- 
eal literature. On our own behalf, we may add that 
his unvarying kindness and consideration during 
an intercourse extending over forty-one years, have 
deserved and received our entire esteem and grati- 
tude. 

The cheering prospect of a new era of cordial 
union and general prosperity, which seems opening 
upon our beloved country, inspires the best hopes 
for the future. Trusting that all our friends who 
read these lines may share in the fruition of these 
hopes, and wishing to each and all every blessing 
that our Heavenly Father can bestow, we bid them 
an affectionate farewell. 


SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


PHILADELPHTA, 
December 31st, 1877. 
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From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia:— 
A MIRACLE IN STONE; or, The Great 
of Egypt. By Joseph A. Selss, DD. Th 
proves most interesting reading, inasmuch as it 
gives accurate descriptions of the dimensions and 
plan of the pyramid of Gizeh, the largest and oldest 
pyramid of Egypt. The theories and speculations 
in which the author indulges in regard to the mean- 
ing and intention of its builders, are certainly very 
ingenious, but at the same time hardly likely to be 
acquiesced in by well-informed and scientific people. 
One of the most noteworthy of these theories is, in 
substance, that the main gallery of the pyramid, 
leading to the apartment known as the king’s cham- 
ber, not only indicates by its length—each inch 
representing a year—many important religio-his- 
torical events in the past, but indicates prophetically 
the end of the world. The author does not tell us 
definitely when this end will be, as he surely ought 
to have done, with the exact number of indicating 
inches before him; but he says, “There remain but 
a few inches more to bring us to the end.” In brief, 
he believes this pyramid, in all its measurements, 
astronomical significations, and occult meanings, 
fully sufficient to refute all the pernicious ideas of 

modern “science falsely so called.” 

HAPPY DAYS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS. This is 
a beautiful book for children of all ages; filled with 
the most attractive pictures, and containing stories 
and poems from the best American writers, including 
among their number Louisa M. Alcott, and Alice 
and Phoebe Carey. 


ramid 
book 


From T. B. Peterson & BrotrHers, Philada. :— 

“THEO.” A Love Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
This is a simple story, yet one full of passion, highly 
dramatic, and intensely pathetic. Mrs. Burnett is 
comparatively a new name on the list of English 
novelists, but her productions entitle her to take a 
high rank among them. 

PANOLA. A Tale of Louisiana. By Mrs. Sarah 
A. Dorsey. “‘ Panola” is a love story, whose scene 
is laid in the South. The sketches which it gives of 
Southern life, both before and since the war, are so 
faithful that they show its author to have been per- 
fectly familiar with what she describes, 

THE MOTHER-IN-LAW; or, Married in Haste. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Mrs. South- 
worth will always command a large circle of ad- 
mirers. Her position is certainly at the head of all 
American sensational writers, and she excels in 
descriptions of character and in the delineation of 
startling incidents and exceptional scenes. ‘The 
Mother-in-law” is one of her earlier, but at the same 
time one of her strongest, stories. 

THE CAVALIER. An Historical Novel. By G. 
P. R. James. James was, a generation ago, a favor- 
ite English author. Though neither profound nor 
very sensational in his style, he yet won a deserved 
place among English writers. “The Cavalier,” 
which is now reprinted by the Messrs. Peterson, 
was one of his best works. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. A Story of a Woman’s 
Life. “Out of the Depths,” which was published 
for the first time some fifteen years since, is a story 
of woman's degradation and suffering, and of her 
final repentance, and restoration to virtue. 

SALATHIEL; The Wandering Jew. By Rev. 
George Croly. Our knowledge of English classics is 


“with “Salathiel, The Wandering Jew.” 











not complete if it does not inciude an acquaintance 
It isa 
splendid work, and is now republished in a cheap 
edition. 

FLIRTATIONS IN AMERICA; or, High Life in 
New York. When we have said that this book will 
probably interest the average novel reader, we have 
said all in its praise which it really deserves. It is 
not a book which will either profit or instruct. 

THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. This 
work is just as amusing now as it was when it first 
appeared, many years ago, when it took the whole 
literary world by storm, and established the reputa- 
tion of its author. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AMERICAN ADDRESSES, with a Lecture on the 
Study of Biology. By Thomas H. Huxley. These 
“ American Addresses” are among the most valuable 
additions to modern popular science. Very few, 
necessarily, had the opportunity of listening to them 
when they were delivered in this country. No doubt 
many have availed themselves of the opportunity of 
obtaining the cheap edition published by the New 
York Tribune. But they deserve to be placed in a 
permanent form, in the library of every intelligent 
man and woman in the land. In these lectures, 
Huxley is lucid and terse in his explanations and 
elaborations of scientific truth; and brilliant, witty, 
and caustic in his style, cutting down error, igno- 
rance, and superstition with a weapon keen and 
flexible as the sword of Saladin. Those who read 
these lectures will obtain a clearer idea than they 
have ever before possessed, of those modern scien- 
tific ideas and hypotheses of which Huxley is the 
acknowledged apostle and expounder. 

LIGHT. A Series of Experiments in the Phe- 
nomena of Light. By Alfred M. Mayer and Charles 
Barnard. “The design of this book,” say its authors 
in their preface, “is to furnish a number of simple 
and easy experiments in the phenomena of light, 
that any one can perform with materials that may 
be found in any dwelling-house, or that may be 
bought for a small sum of money in any town or 
city.” This method of practical instruction is the 
very best which can be adopted to fix knowledge 
fairly in the mind, past all forgetting. The experi- 
ments described and explained are of a character 
alike suited to the school-room or the private house, 
and will prove amusing and instructive to both 
young and old. 

GERARD’S MARRIAGE. By André Theuriet. 
Number two of Appleton’s collection of foreign 
authors isa characteristic French story, most charm- 
ing in its way, and entirely free from the blemishes 
of too many French novels. The picture of the chev- 
alier of the old regime, iscapital. With all his faults, 
his sense of honor was something which those of a 
more recent generation would do well to emulate. 

SPIRITE. A Fantasy. By Theophile Gautier. 
Those who take this book up, expecting to find in it 
an ordinary novel, will be surprised to discover in 
how far it differs from sucha novel. It isa sort of 
poem in prose, weird and fantastical in its nature, 
borrowing from the philosophy of Swedenborg in its 
plot, and weaving in the mysticism found in that 
author’s “ Marriages in Heaven.” 


From Dopp, Mgap, & Co., New York, through 
PERKINPINE & Hiaorns, Philadelphia:— 

A KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Rev. E. P. Roe. The favor with which the Rev. 
E. P. Roe’s books are received, is one of the best evi- 
dences—in spite of the vast quantities of sensational 
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literature with which we are constantly being flooded 
—that there is still a growing taste for that which is | 
pure, healthy, and protitabie in fiction. Mr. Roe’s 
books are not sensational, neither are they profound 
or philosophical ; they may be, perhaps, a little too 
religious for the legitimate novel; but they are free 
from all burt, and are always on the side of decency 
and morality. This story narrates how a young man 
fought with his worst enemy — himself; and, after 
many serious defeats, at last won the victory. 
ELSIE’S CHILDREN. A sequel to “ Elsie’s Mo- 
therhood.” By Martha Finley (Farquharson). The 
“ Elsie” stories are all of them favorites. Children 
throughout the country will be delighted to find that 
the series is not concluded, and that still another 
volume has been published, just as lively, and just as 
entertaining as any which have preceded it. 


From THe AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York, 
through THe AMERICAN Tract Society, Philadei- 
phia:— 

DAUGHTERS OF ARMENIA. By Mrs. 8. A. 
Wheeler. The author of this book is herself a mis- 
sionary to Turkey; therefore, what she tells us con- 
cerning the Armenians, and mission work among 
them, may be relied upon. She has prepared her 
narrative in the form of a story, since that form is 
generally more acceptable than any other to the | 
young readers whem she wishes to interest. It is, 
however, truly “a volume of facts and incidents, 
showing what may be, by what has been accom- 
plished in one part of the wide-world field,” and that 
largely by women. 

GRACE ASHLEIGH’S LIFE-WORK. By Mrs. 
Mary D. R. Boyd. This is a story for young girls ap- 
proaching womanhood, teaching them to look upon 
life as something more than a holiday, and showing 
them how to meet its responsibilities, trials, and 
duties. 

BETTY AND HER COUSIN HARRY. By Miss 
8. E. Chester. This is a very excellent little story, 
giving an account of the eventful days in a single 
year of a little girl’s life. There is a description of 
Betty’s New Year’s Day, her April Fool's Day, May 
Day, Decoration Day, and several other days quite 
as important. 


From Lorre, Boston, through Porter & CoaTEs, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE NEW SCHOOLMA’'AM; Or, A Summer in 
North Sparta. A lively, pleasantly-written little 
book, not very profound in its character, nor very 
intricate in plot, but sketching true to the life the 
ways and doings of a New England country village. 
The book will be a favorite. 


From Rossrt Carter & BrotrHers, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BoaRD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia :— 

BLACKBERRY JAM. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
The authoress of the “ Bessie Books” has made for 
herself a circle of young friends, which grows wider 
with each new story from her facile pen. She hasa 
flow of invention and fancy, and a knowledge of 
children’s ways, which make her narratives easy 
and interesting. This is a story of a mischievous, 
teasing boy, whose misdeeds are sharply brought 
home to him; and of many other little people, mostly 
good, whose sayings and doings will amuse many a 
child this winter. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN. A Tule. This story ts in- 
tended for younger children than would delight in 
“Blackberry Jam”—the book, we mean; not the 


| public ear. 





jam itself. Daisy and Archie are natural, funny, | 


and pleasantly child-like, even in their act of self- 
denial, so that a young reader may quite believe in 
their reality, as distinguished from the children 
who seem invented to point a moral. Both books 
are bound and printed with the Carters’ well-known 
excellence. 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By the Rev. Andrew 
A. Bonar. A series of lectures on passages of Scrip- 
ture relating to the persona! mission of our Saviour. 
The author is a well-known and prolific author, 
whose popularity is attested by the wide circulation 
of his biographies and commentaries. 

THE GIANT-KILLER. By A. L. 0. E. In this 
pledsant little book a number of allegories are 
strung together upon a thread of narrative. A boy, 
on whom direct advice would have been thrown 
away, is won to listen to stories of Giant Sloth and 
Giant Selfishness, written after the manner of Bun- 
yan. We predict for A. L. O. E.’s last book the 
same reception which has greeted her former publi- 
cations. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. This dainty 
little volume is an abridgment from Mr. Higginson’s 
translation, containing about one-fifth of the whole 


| of Epictetus, and is designed to bring together the 


most useful and striking passages in a form conve- 
nient for ready use. The wisdom of the crippled 
slave, whose voice has wakened such an echo through 
Europe, nowhere appears more strongly than in the 
pithy sentences which abound in this compendium. 
We may add that “Jolly Good Times,” also sent us 
by Messrs. Roberts, has been noticed already in our 
pages. 


From Litre. & Gay, Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. August to October, 
1877. The loss of Littell from our periodicals would 
leave a woful blank. It fills a place to which no 
other magazine has any claim. Having no original 
articles, it is free from the difficult necessity of 
choosing from heaps of manuscript the few available 
and interesting articles which will command the 
That labor has been performed for it 
in advance, and the office of our great Eclectic is to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff of English and 
Continental periodicals. That this delicate work is 
happily performed, the continued popularity and 
cireulation of Littell among our cultivated classes 
leave no doubt. The varied excellence of each num- 
ber, which offers to each reader a dish to his tastes, 
is one great secret of success. Biography, travels, 
criticism, fietion, even science and history, are well 
represented ; and the advantage of a weekly, whose 
current number comes to hand just as one has 
finished the last brown-covered pamphlet, and keeps 
up the interest of every serial story, is very great. 
There is hardly a subject which has widely occupied 
the thoughts of the Saxon race for thirty years past 
which is not presented in the Living Age by worthy 
criticism and comment. The bound volumes which 
fill up many a book-shelf are a worthy monument to 
the sagacity, morality, and industry of the compilers. 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
August to October, 1877. Maga’s brown covers en- 
close no less amusement and instruction than when 
Christopher North sat in the editor’s chair, and 
filled her pages with vigorous Saxon and Tory phi- 
losophy. Some of our best contemporary stories 
have been published here; the famous “ Battle of 
Dorking” first saw light in Blackwood. Among a 
host of rivals, Maga keeps her old place, and her 
shadow—that is, her circulation—never grows less. 
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Tuis is the most unpleasant article we have ever written for the Lapy’s 
Boox. After the lapse of forty-eight years, we are constrained to quit the 
publication of this well-known and favorite magazine—the oldest in the 
country. Our connection with it, either literary or pecuniary, ceases with 
this number. 

We commenced with the pen when we were fifteen years old; and 
we have now reached the age of seventy-three. It is not so much age as 
infirmity that obliges us to spend each winter in the South—the very time 
we should be at home, for that is our busy season. Fifty-eight years of 
constant application to business makes us think of a little holiday. We 
may possibly find that idleness is harder to bear than work. At all events 
we intend to give it a trial. 

For forty-one years we have been associated with our good friend, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, with whom we have never had, in any one instance, a 
serious misunderstanding. We part from her with deep regret. 

Almost all our employés have been with us for many years; and it is 
with great sorrow that we are compelled to sever our connection with them. 
Sevegal of them have been with us forty years; some thirty years; and 
others for from sixteen to twenty years. Our chief clerk, who was but 
twelve years old when he came with us, lately died in our employ at the 
age of forty-nine years. Thirty-seven years on duty! 

To the press of our country we return our warmest thanks for the very 
many kind favors they have rendered us on the receipt of our monthly 
numbers. We commenced the publication of our Book on the first day of 
July, 1830, and will have published it, on or before the first day of the 
month, up to December, 1877. Forty-seven years and six months without 
an interregnum! During that prolonged period there has been no change 
of editor or proprietor. What magazine can say as much? Cash has been 
the basis of all our operations. 

The Editor takes not a little pride in the reflection that not an immoral 
thought or profane word can be found in his magazine during the whole 
571 months of its publication. For its purity and its eminent fitness for 
family reading he confidently appeals to three generations of its readers. 


L. A. GODEY. 
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In THE SULKS.—Our steel plate for this month re- 
veals a scene which is familiar, we think, to many of 
our readers; for who can truthfully say that he has 
never had a fit of the sulks? If we could but acquire 
the habit of thinking twice before we speak once, 
these misunderstandings could be avoided. See the 
little child seated on the floor. It knows that some- 
thing unusual has happened, for its parents do not 
seem to notice that it is doing all in its power to at- 
tract their attention by its cries. Even the noble 
dog under the table seems to be aware that the 
course of true love in this family does not run as 

~ smoothly as he could wish. 


THE BANNER OF THE CALIPHATE.—An Oriental 
correspondent of the London Telegraph says :— 


“On April 25, the Sultan Abdul Hamid, addressing 
the Turkish army, said: * The fatherland is ia dan- 
ger. It is my duty to take in my hand the banner of 
the Caliphate and go into the midst of my soldiers— 
to sacrifice, if necessary, my life for the independ- 
ence of the Empire, and the honor and life of our 
women and children.’ Many of the readers of the 
Daily Telegraph would like, perhaps, to know some 
details of this banner, and of ts wonderful influence 
upon the mind of those who believe in Mohammed 
and his ‘Koran.’ It might interest them, therefore, 
if I give here some observations on the subject. 

“The banner of the Caliphate, to which the Sultan 
alludes in his speech, is that which the Turks call 
‘the Heavenly Standard,’ and. in their language, 
*Bairack.’ Its color is green, and they believe it to 
have been the banner of the Prophet Mohammed, 
delivered to him by the angel Gabriel, through the 
medium of Ayesha, as an indubitable token of vic- 
tory overtheirenemies. Thisstandard pry fone 
laid up in the Treasury of the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople, but isnow keptin the Mosque at Eyoob, where 
the new Sultans on the day of their coronation gird 
on the sabre of the Caliphate. In case of any serious 
struggle, a religious duty compels the Sultan to give 
orders to the ‘Mullas,’ or Mohammedan clergy, to 
display the Prophet’s standard before the people and 
army, and proclaim ‘ Al Jehad,’ or the holy war, by 
exhorting the Moslems to be faithful to their religion 
and defend their Kingdom. ‘This is the Prophet's 
banner,’ the Sheikh-al-Islam exclaims; ‘this is the 
standard of the Caliphate; it is set up before you, 
and displayed over your heads, oh, true believers, to 
announce to you that your religion is threatened, 
your Caliphate in danger, and your life, wives, chil- 
dren, an ‘operty ——— to be the prey of your 
cruel enemies! Any Moslem, therefore, who refuses 
to take his arms and follow this holy Bairack, is an 
infidel, and must, therefore, suffer condemnation.’ 
Such an expedient has always produced wonderful 
effeets among those who profess the Mohammedan 
religion. All good Moslems are considered as being 
divorced from their wives, ipso facto, if they refuse 
to make haste, take up their arms, follow the banner 
of the Caliphate, and fight against the enemy of their 
religion and Kingdom. It is confirmed by trustwor- 
thy historians that the standard of the Caliphate has 
been always kept with extraordinary care and rever- 
ence—that even the Janissaries, who were often dis- 
respectful to the Sultans, trembled at the sight of this 
holy ensign. Only one instance of disrespect to the 
heavenly standard is related in the Turkish annals. 
This happened in 1658, when Hassan Pashia, at the 
head of aseditious faction, waged war with his legiti- 
mate sovereign. The Sultan gave ee as usual, 

? to display the banner of the Caliphate, with a view 
to induce Hassan Pasha and his parties to obey and 
respect the Head of Islam. Hassan Pasha seems to 
have been of little faith, inasmuch as when he saw 
the sacred banner displayed he turned his back to it 
and to the exhorting Mullas, and gave orders to his 
soldiers to fight flercely and carry on the war to the 
end. 

“T will not encroach upon your time with tiresome 
discussions on the genuineness of this green banner 
of the Caliphate. I only observe that, in the first 
place, all the biographers of Mohammed, and also 
the reliable historians of Islamism, both Orientals 
and Occidentals, make no allusion, whatever, toa 
green banner used by Mohammed in his military en. 
gagements. Elmacin mentions only two flags, which 
were constantly earried before Mohammed in the 25 
campaigns in which he was personally engaged. One 
was black, and was called ‘ Al"Okab,’ é e., the Eagle; 


the other was white, and was called ‘ Al-Lewa,’ 7. e., 
the standard par excellence. in the second place 
the banners used in former times during the Su tans’ 
wars as the standard of the Caliphate were of differ- 
ent colors, and had different mottoes inscribed on 
them. Several banners of the Caliphate have been 
aiso taken in different wars by the Christians. One 
of these was captured rg King of Poland in the 
— i, and sent to Rome to be presented to tie 
| Pope. The centre-piece was of gold brocade upon a 

red ground, and its borders ‘were of silver brocade 

upon a green ground. Upon one side was embroid- 

ered in Arabic the Mohammedan formula, ‘There is 
|. but one God, and Mohammed is his apostle.’ On the 
| Other side was the following motto in Arabic, ‘Have 


confidence in God, oh faithful, and strengthen your 
faith.’ Another standard of the Caliphate was cap- 
| tured by the Venetians in the year 1 with 17 other 
banners, 300 horses, 28 guns, and other spoil. This 
| standard was, by the order of the Venetian Senate, 
| exposed in the church of the Theatin Monks at Ven- 
ice. On one side of it the following words were in- 
| scribed in Arabic: ‘In the name of God, the Most 

High and Almigitty, God the Lord of all things, and 
the honorable prophetsand saints, Mohammed, Abu- 
bekir, Omar, Othman, and Ali.’ On the other side 
was written, also in Arabic: ‘There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his apostle. O God, our Lord 
Thou are great in Goodness, and Thou art the Lor 
of all nations.’ It appears, therefore, from these his- 
torical facts, that the green standard now in the 
Mosque of Eyoob, at Constantinople, is not the same 
one used by Mohammed in his military engagements. 
And this accords with the tradition that says that 
when the Prophet was dying, Ayesha, his favorite 
wife, tore down the green purdah from the door of 
the death chamber, and, giving it to the assembled 
chiefs, bade them make it the flag of future victory. 
The Moslems, therefore, call this pes banner ‘ Bai- 
rack-un-nabi,’ as being used as the standard of the 
Kingdom and the religion of Mohammed. 

“ Notwithstanding ail historical facts with regard 
to the non-genuineness of the ‘green’ banner, the 
Moslems have aiways believed, and still believe, that 
the green banner which they passess is the true ‘ Lo- 
wa,’ or standard, delivered to Mohammed by Divine 
ordinance as an *indubitable token of victory.’ This 
strong faith compels them in conscience to carry 
their arms, and follow it whenever they see it dis- 
played; nay, the Sultans themselves are bound, as 
£ oslems and successors of Mohammed, to ac- 
company the banner of the Caliphate, and go into 
the midst of their troops to fight against their ene- 
mies. War is, indeed, not only a political expedient 
to the Moslems, as it is to the Christians, but it is a 
religious oo“ enjoined upon them by the precepts of 
the Koran. Ibegtoquote here only afew texts from 
the book of Mohammed, to show that the Mohamme- 
dans are not only allowed to wage war with their 
enemies, but are even commanded by the Koran to 
do so. In the 4;th chapter, entitled ‘Mohammed,’ it 
is said: *Oh, true believers, if you assist God by fight- 
ing for his religion, he will assist you against your 
enemies.’ In the lith chapter, entitled ‘The Cow,’ 
it is also said: * War is enjoined to ros against those 
woe Saye against you. . . . Fightforthe retigion 
of God.’ And in the chapter entitled ‘The Spoils,’ 
‘O Prophet, stir up the faithful to war? ete. Thus, 
the Koran knows nothing of protocols, but enjoins 
Moslems to wage war and fight against their enemies ; 
hence they are 4 by the precepts of their re- 
ligion in displaying the banner of the Caliphate, and 
in stirring up the natiou to war.” 


FAREWELL to our millions of readers after a 
pleasant intercourse of forty-seven years and siz 
months. We commend our successors to them, as 
we know they have the means and ability to please 


them. 


Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give beth the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 





HEARTS ARE CAPTURED by a beautiful complexion. 
| All women know this, and if nature has denied it to 
| them it can be acquired by using Laird’s “ Bloom of 
' Youth.’ Sold by every druggist in the United States. 
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ISABELLA’S COLLECTION — EMPRESS ELIZABETH'S 
EMERALDS— WEDDING GIFTS.—The young Countess 
de San Fernaudo possesses a lace tunie, the like of 
which is owned by no other lady in the world, Queen 
Isabella alone excepted. Her Most Catholic Majesty 
has a passion for lace, and possesses a collection 
which is valued at over $1,000,000. This collection is 
a perfect museum of lace of all kinds, epochs, and 
nationalities. One dress alone, composed entirely 
of point d’Alen;on, is valued at $20,000, and there is 
a set of flounces in antique guipure, which is even 
more costly. Of the Spanish mantilla veils Her Mz- 
jesty owns a large number, some of which are worth 
from $5000 to $5000 each. Queen Victoria’s passion 
is for India shawls, and her collection is said to equal 
in value the laces of Queen Isabella. It includes 
shawls the art of making which has long been lost, 
besides a!l the finest and most delicate marvels of the 
India looms of the present day, including webs of 
golden thread, and embroidered with diamonds and 
pearls. 

In respect to jewels, the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria possesses the finest emeralds ever worn by 
woman. They are mounted ina diadem, necklace, 
and girdle of flowers, the leaves of which are all 
formed of single emeralds, and the blossoms are 
composed of diamonds. The Grand Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar owns the richest and most perfect collection 
of jewels in the world. The finest and largest tur- 
quoises and pearls that exist are among the crown 
jewels of Russia; and the finest sapphires in the 
world form a part of those of England. Bavaria 
possesses among her crown jewels a parure of pink 
diamonds that is perfectly unique. 

The value of the wedding gifts of Mile. d’Albe, 
niece of the ex-Empress Eugenie, is said to be 
$1,600,000. One of these was a cameo ring which 
belonged to Charles V. Eleven necklaces of bril- 
liants adorned the collection. The Duke d‘Ossuna, 
whom she married, is said to be one of the wealthiest 
personages in the Peninsula. 

Among the Earl of Dudley’s presents to Miss Mon- 
crieffe before she became his bride, were a diamond 
diadem which had been the admiration and envy of 
all Paris, said to be worth $30,000; a bracelet of fifty 
precious stones of singular purity, which Prince Al- 
bert had tried to bargain forin vain; another brace- 
let with a diamond “of fabulous price” in the centre, 
and a rich collection of varied assortment addition- 
ally. On the wedding morning he presented her 
with a necklace of five rows of pearls of enormous 
value, and she wore a dress which contained two 
thousand yards of point d’Alenson lace, and em- 
ployed six hundred hands in the making, and was so 
costly that the Empress Eugenie, for whom it was 
intended, was obliged to decline it. The noble ac- 
quaintances of Miss Moncrieffe of course loaded her 
with presents, and the inhabitants of Dudley begged 
her acceptance of a bracelet worth five hundred 
guineas. 

The marriage of the Prince of Chimay, the heir to 
one of the greatest houses of France, to Mile. Le- 
jeune, a lovely blonde, with a fortune of five million 
dollars, left to her by her grandfather, the younger 
Michel, 2 once famous banker, not long since elicited 
much comment. The Paris papers were full of de- 
tails of her trousseau. Her lingerie alone is valued 
at 100,000 francs, including twenty-four pairs of 
sheets, embroidered by hand, with the Caraman 
arms: twenty-four dozen chemises, embroidered 
and covered with Valenciennes lace, and four lace 
handkerchiefs with the Caraman arms, each costing 
from 4000 to 5000 francs: a fan in Venice point, en- 
riched with diamonds, and bearing in the centre the 
arms of Caraman and Chimay; and among her jew- 





elry is a necklace consisting of one cirele of forty- 


-two large brilliants, with their inner circle, each 


consisting of thirty-seven brilliants, with a maguitl- 
cent emerald as a medallion, and three superb bril- 
liants as pendants. 

THE JAPANESE New YEAR.—It may not be gene- 
rally known in England that of the many and great 
changes which the influx of Western civilization into 
Japan has made in the manners and customs of the 
Japanese, not the least in magnitude or importance 
is the revolution in the calendar, by which the West- 
ern method of computing time has been adopted in 
its entirety. And the Japanese, so often styled the 
“French of the East,” in nothing more justify the 
title than in the prominence they give to the festival 
of the New Year's Day, which is now, as with us, the 
lst of January. And, indeed, Yeddv becomes a pretty 
sight when decorated in holiday attire, to usher the 
New Yearin. A people in whom a natural taste for 
decorative artis, perhaps, more developed than any- 
where else in the world, throw all their energies into 
the task of dressing up their city with evergreen. 
Rich and poor alike have the taste, and all do some- 
thing. Before the poorest house will be planted a 
couple of stalks of the omnipotent bamboo, which, 
having furnished our houses, nay, almost built them, 
clothed us, and, toa small extent, even fed us through- 
out the old year, now lends its delicate leaf, and the 
graceful.pliancy of its stem, to help the city to be gay 
in welcoming in the new. Astreetin Yeddo thisday 
looks like anavenue of bamboos. But much greater 
things than this can be done by the more prosperous 
citizen. Here the bamboo is only used to be bent 
into the framework arches, and every other kind of 
device, and then covered with green leaves, with 
smali oranges at intervals, thus supplying by art the 
absence of England’s holly, with its natural contrast 
of red and green. And then the climate of Japan 
peculiarly lends itself to festivities at this season. 
With the exception of one slight fall of snow, we 
have had glorious weather for weeks, and the snow 
itself did not arrive until the New Year had fairly 
begun with a cloudless sky and brilliant sunshine. 

If the city is so pretty, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that the people would themselves appear in their 
best attire. And this also is well worth seeing, and 
worthy of some admiration, as far as the native 
dresses go. Groups of men and girls are scattered 
about the streets, playing, with no great skill, it must 
be confessed, the game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
a favorite pastime of the Japanese, who play this 
game as a game of forfeits, wherein the unlucky 
swain whodrops the shuttlecock must submit to have 
a big streak of black paint drawn across his face by 
one of the competitors of the other sex, who in this 
game generally seem to get the best of it, and take 
huge delight in the infliction of the forfeit. The girls 
have on their gayest “kimono,” or silk robe, which 
is often very tastefully decorated, and their best 
wooden sandals, which are generally lacquered. 
This attire, and a liberal allowance of powder to 
whiten the neck, which is left bare by the kimono, 
and rouge tocolor up the lips and cheeks, often ena- 
ble the Japanese girl to put in an appearance, want- 
ing in natural charms, but artistically asueecess. But 
when we come to the European costumes, then no 
pen but the pen of Dickens could do justice to the 
subject. For on this day everybody calls on every- 
body else, and the Mikado holds a great reception for 
his ministers: and the correct dress to be worn by 
all not actually entitled to a uniform is simply an 
evening dress.— London Spectator. 


NEVER defer what can be done at once, 
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Our January number wil be one of much more 


than usual inferest, and will contain unrivalled at. | 


tractions. In it will be found a choice selection of 
literary matter, including a parlor drama by Mrs. 8. 
A. Shields (neé Miss Annie 8S. Frost), a juvenile de- 
| antinen games, — new music, articles on 
rousehold adornment, Mr. A. B. Frost's humorous 
caricatures, Mr. Felix O. C. Darley’s steel plate illus- 
tration of Ivanhoe, a wood illustration by Mr. E. B. 
Bensell, improved fashion plates and engravings, 
and, in addition, an extra colored lithogra 

With that number we will also issue a diagram 
potters. which, owing to the increasing demand, it 
s our intention to continue every alternate month. 
Altogether, we promise our January magazine to be 
one which has never been excelled. 

Now is the time to subscribe and to take advan- 
tage of the great inducements offered by our reduced 
clud rates, which will be found upon another page. 


NAMES OF RussIAN GENERALS.—The war de- 
spateches from the East are full of the queer names 
of Russian generals, which recall Southey’s humor- 
ous poem, “The March to Moscow.” The following 
is an extract from it:— 


There was Formazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Mylarodovitch, and Jaladovitch, 

And Karatschkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch ; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 

And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasittschikoff, Kostoniaroff, 

And Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off; 
Baan bas Novereffsky, 

And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky; 
Oscharoftsky, and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky: 
And Platoff he played them off, 
And Shouvaloff he shovelled them off, ; 
And Markoff he marked them off 
And Krosnoff he crossed them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touched them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 
And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
And Parenkoff he pared them off, 
And Worrouzof he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctored them off, 
And Rodionoff he flogged them off. 


A LUXURIANT Growrf Or New Harr may be ob- 
tained by using Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. If you have 
lest your hair through sickness, this article will be 
found an excellent restorative, keeping the scalp 
clean, and stimulating it to healthy action. 


*ATTAR OF ROSE, AND ITS MANUFACTURE IN TuR- 
KEY.—Colonel James Baker, in his book on Turkey, 
says:— 


“I was always under the impression that the attar 
of rose was made in large quantities in Persia, as 
well asin Turkey, for I remember purchasing it in 
Bushire many or yr ago under the idea that St was 
a product of that country; but = host informed 
me that I was mistaken, and that the district south 
of Balkan was the only part of the world where it 
has as Me: been produced. The whole house was 
redolent with the scent of rose; but, although the 
aroma is very penetrative in consequence of the 
subtile character of the essential oil, it is not at all 
overpowering, even when the nose is applied to an 
unstopped bottie of the fiuid. My host opened a 
cupboard whieh contained thirty large glass bottles 
of the attar, and told me that I was looking at £12,000 
worth of oil. 

“The flowers which produce it have the appear- 
ance of our common dog-rose, and are of the varie- 
ties known as Rosa Damascena, R. Semperviren: 
and R. Moschata. The last-named affords the chiet 
ingredient of the attar. The natives themselves 
know Bay little about the varieties, and are on! 
conce with the ts they ean make out of 
oil. The plant is cultivated by the farmers in every 
village of the district, and requires a sandy soil on 
sloping ground, exposed tothe raysof the sun. The 
og care is bestowed upon its cultivation and 

he harvesting of the erop. Laying down a rose 
garden may be done in either spring or autumn, 


| 


upon ground which has been well cleaned and 
ploughed. Young rose-shoots are torn off the oreet 
e 


| plants, so as to carry with them a portion of 





“The turb 


reots, and these are laid almost horizontally in 
trenches about a foot deep and five feet apart, so as 
to form a future hedge; they are then covered with 
earth and manure, aud trodden carefully down. 
Under favorable circumstances the shoots will ap- 
pear at the end of six months, when they should be 
earthed up, and the plants will be more than a foot 
high at the end of the year. At the end of the sec- 
ond yet they yield a few flowers, but not until the 
third year can any profit be made out of them. 

“They are in full bearing in five years, ata height 
of about six feet, and last for fifteen years, when the 

jlants cease to flower. They require earthing up 
‘our times a year, and should be manured every 
second year; but, although the manure increases 
the quantity of the oil, it interferes with the quality. 
No peumnng fe required, except to cut off all dead 
branches. Very severe cold will kill the plants, and 
those of the whole district were destroyed in this 
way in the year 1870. Hoarfrost, foggy, and misty 
weather, are also 4" to the crops, and a hot 
temperature during the process of distillation inter- 
feres with the yield of oil; harvest commences in 
May, and lasts for about twenty days. The farmer 
counts the buds on his plants, and calculates the 
number which will probably blossom daily, which 
he makes a divisor for the whole, and thus gets at 
the number of days his harvest will last. 

“The flowers should be gathered before the morn- 
ing dew is off them, and then immediately be dis- 
tilled. Herein lies the difficulty, because it is im- 
possible to judge, even approximately, of the rapidity 
with which all the buds will blossom; consequentiy, 
unless a very large staff is kept, so as to pieKk all the 
blossoms of a heavy crop in the short space of time 
that is available, and unless a large number of alem- 
bics are ready to distil them, a great portion of the 
crop, if there is a rapid blossoming, may be wasted. 
When the temperature during harvest is cold and 
damp, the blossoming is gradual; but when it is hot 
and sunny, it is rapid. 

“*The alembie consists of a convex copper boiler, 
narrowed at the top to a neck, which carries the 
headpiece, er condensing-tube (which is straight 
and slopes downward), through a vessel containing 
cold water, until it meets the receiver. The boilers 
are made to contain, when full, about 240 pounds of 
water, but only three-fourths of that amount is 
poured in, and twenty-five pounds of blossoms are 
added. Distillation goes on until the turbid-looking 
rose-water which is produced equals in weight the 
amount of blossoms in the boiler, namely, twenty- 
five pounds. The boiler is then removed and cleansed, 
and the proses is repeated with fresh biossoms. 

d fluid is again distilled, and this time 
there appears upon the double-distilled rose-water 
an oleaginous and yellowish liquid ao | upon the 
surface, and this is the celebrated attar of rose. It 
is skimmed by means of a funnel-shaped spoon, with 
an aperture at the bottom, so as to allow of the es- 
eape of the water, but not of the oil. It appeared to 
me that some of the precious fluid must be wasted 
by this clumsy skimming process. I therefore sug- 
gested to my host that, as the attar was po ee 
volatile, it might easily distilled off the surface o' 
the water, and a purer fluid would be obtained with- 
out waste. He said he should certainly give the 
idea a trial. 

“The yield of attar varies greatly, but on an ave- 
rage it takes 4000 pounds of rose blossoms to make 
one pound of oil. The best quality of attar varies in 
> ge from 17 to 18 piastres the miscal, or from 15s. 

d. to 16s. 10d. per ounce; while inferior qualities 
realize from 14 to 15 prestres the miscal. The mode 
adopted for eeting the purity of the different quali- 
ties of these oils is to put the essence into flasks, 
which are afterwards immersed in water at a tem- 
open of 63° or 68° Fahrenheit, when, if the quality 

good, it will freeze. Thisis considered the purest 

oil. A stony, sandy ground, impregnated with oxide 
of iron, produces the best oil, while a hard and bad! 
cultivated land will only yield oil of an inferior qual- 
ity. which will not freeze at a témperature over 
Fahrenheit. Manufacturers frequently adulterate 
the attar with a fluid which they produce from cer- 
tain kinds of grasses. An English acre produces 
from 4000 pounds to 6000 pounds of blossoms in fair 
ran. and 7g penne of blossoms produce about 1! 

rachms of oil, which, on an average, may be sai 
to be worth in the wholesale market about four 
shillings.” 
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GOTHIC LIBRARY. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Dighth Street 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Strecl, Philadelphia, 
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THE above design is for a town library or lyceum 
building, with apartments for offices, ete., on the 


basement floor. The lyceum or library-room is 
lighted by window and lantern upon roof. This 
room is octagonal; two of the corners are utilized 
as retiring-rooms, and one as a balcony, thus secur- 
ing an octagonal roof, which form contributes much 
to the durability and strength of the structure. 
Built of Philadelphia pressed bricks, with Ohio sand- 
stone dressings, elaborately finished, it will cost about 





$2°,000. It is 60 feet deep by 45 feet front, exclusive 
of a stair hall on the second floor, 16 feet, making 
the entire front 61 feet. It is 44 feet high, from 
round to top of cornice, with lantern and roof 20 
eet additional. 
We will submit designs for churches, town halls, 





“hail. 


| 
' 


ee, 





ete., guaranteeing always to please. Our charge for 
drawings and superintendence of the work is three 
per cent. upon the cost; travelling expenses extra. 
We also have on hand our work upon Suburban 
and Rural Architecture, containing 123 original de- 
signs. Itis the cheapest work of its kind yet pub- 
lished, has reached its second edition, and meets 
with much approval. It is mailed to any address 
upon receipt of $3.50. All orders for drawings, spe- 
cifications, etc., will receive prompt attention. Ad- 








dress Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, No. 804 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
First Story.—O offices; CR consulting-rooms; H 


Second Story.—LR library-room; PR private 
room; RR retiring-room; B balcony. 
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HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY for December is 


now ready, containing several attractive pieces of | 


music for piano or organ. Send 40 cents for it, and 
receive by return maii, free of postage. New or old 
subscribers remitting $4 for next year’s subscription 
will receive free the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers of this year; or, if preferred, a premium 
of $2 worth of new music. The premium will be 
sent at onee. Such subscriptions must be sent to us 
during the current month. Address all orders to 
Mr. Holloway. 

Christmas Music.—Around the Fire, Christmas 
song and chorus, Holloway, 30 cents. Under the 
Mistletoe, Glover, 20. Christmas Bells, duet and 
chorus, Stewart, 30. Snowflakes, brilliant fantaisies 
by Brinley Richards, 50. Kriss Kringle March, 
Fawcette, with splendid picture title, 50. 

We will send 10 pieces of new music, all perfect 
excepting one or two pieces, to any address, on re- 
ceiptof $1. Weshall keep this offer open only during 
this month. The pieces sell for 20 to 40 cents each. 
Holloway’s new Music Catalogue, containing several 
hundred new pieces and songs, and embracing every 
variety, will be sent on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
Address all orders to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Broad and Ellsworth Streets; Philadelphia. 


A SHARP REBUKE.—A clergyman was recently an- 
noyed by people talking and giggling. He paused, 
looked at the disturbers, and said :— 

“Tam always afraid to reprove those who misbe- 


expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pear ee Jor losses that may occur in re- 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of black silk and velvet ; the 
underskirt isof silk trimmed witha deep knife plait- 
ing, with pointed ruffle above it. Polonaise of velvet 
trimmed with fringe and passementerie. Black vel- 
vet bonnet trimmed with feathers; cardinal face 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown cloth made with 
one skirt and long sacque ; the dress is trimmed with 
embroidered bands and netted fringe, sacque with 
fringe, buttons, and small tassels. Brown plush 
bounet trimmed with satin, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, with polonaise 
of soft gray damasseé. The pink skirt is made plain; 
the polonaise is fastened across the front of bodice, 
with straps showing the pink underneath, below the 
waist with cords looped across; it is trimmed with a 
narrow fringe. Wreath of pink roses and fuliage in 
hair. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s costume of white satin, with plain 
skirt in back; overdress in front trimmed with 
fringe; sprays of orange blossoms at the sides of 


| skirt. . Cuirass basque cut square in the neck; open 


have, for this reason: Some years since, as I was | 


preaching, a young man who sat before me was con- 
stantly laughing, talking, and making uncouth gri- 
maces. I pau and administered a severe rebuke. 


‘Sir, you have made a great mistake; that young 
man is an idiot.’ Since then I have always been 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave themselves 
in chapel, lest I should repeat that mistake and re- 
prove another idiot.” 

During the rest of the service there was good order. 

THE following paragraphs were, of course, intended 
to be printed separately, but the great enemy of edi- 
tors and printers managed to get them published on 
this wise, in a recent issue of a Paris journal:— 

“Dr. —— has been appointed head physician to the 
Hospital de la Charite. Orders have been issued by 
the authorities for the immediate extension of the 
Cemetery of Mount Parnasse. The works are being 
executed with the utmost despatch.” 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrnec had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living atea dis- 








sleeves. Illusion veil and wreath of orange blos- 
soms. 
Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of elephant- 


| colored silk and Cashmere; the underskirt of silk 


‘After the close of the servicea gentleman said tome: | trimmed with crosswise and lengthwise plaitings. 


Polonaise of Cashmere trimmed with silk and fringe. 
Satin bonnet trimmed with plush and feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

( Pages 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 468.) 

Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of six years, made of navy 
blue cloth, trimmed with braid and buttons; white 
eassimere vest. Felt hat, trimmed with scarf of 
silk, knotted at one side. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of eight years, made as a 
polonaise, of striped brown and gold colored cloth; 
at the bottom of skirt in back there are plaits, with 





| cord and tassels looped overthem. Felt hat, trimmed 


with variegated flowers. 
Fig. 3.—Suit for little girl of four years; it is made 
of gray Cashmere, trimmed with sash, buttons, and 


| band of navy blue silk. The dress is in the Princess 


| 


shape, with sacque cut double breasted. Bonnet of 

blue silk, trimmed with ribbon and fine flowers. 
Fig. 4.—Breton suit for girl of ter years, made of 

navy blue Cashmere, with bands embroidered in 


| gay colors. Hat of blue velvet, with ribbon and 


tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will | 


hereafter execute commissions for any who may ¢e- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


Instructions to be as minute as'possible, accompa. | 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general | 


style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the ordeg 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not Know. 
Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 


feather trimming it. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of myr- 
tle-green cloth, trimmed with embroidered bands 
and buttons. Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and a 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Collarette made of plaited silk, fastened 
with a ribbon bow and ends; the color of the silk 
must be decided by the dress with which it is to be 
worn. 

Fig. 7.—Fichu made of white and black lace, fas- 
tened with bows of the same. 

Fig. 8. —Handkerchief with solid colored border, 
with embroidery in color above it. 

Fig. 9.—House dress of navy blue silk and mixed 
wool goods. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed 
with ruffles of the silk and wool. Overdress of wool, 
trimmed in front with silk band embroidered, the 
back merely piped with silk: it is fastened across 
the back with embroidered bands. Cuirass basque; 
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sleeves flaring at the wrist, trimmed to correspond 
with overskirt. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of walking 
dress, made with underskirt and polonaise, trimmed 
with knife plaitings and small silk buttons. Fig. 10 
has a sacque of black cloth, trimmed with straps of 
silk and buttons. Bonnet of tilleul velvet and satin, 
trimmed with flowers. Fig. 11 has a small dolman 
of the Cashmere, trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of 
black, with facings and flowers of old gold color. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15.—Fashionable modes of ar- 
ranging the hair. 

Fig. 12.—The hair is put back over a slight cushion, 
with a fringe in front over the forehead; the back 
has a heavy plait around, with long and short curls 
from the centre of it. 

Figs. 13 and 15.—Front and back view of arranging 
hair; the front is parted at one side with fringe over 
the forehead, puffs across the top; the back is di- 
vided in two loosely knotted, and the ends crimped. 

Fig. 14.—The hair is parted down the centre, and 
pushed off each side; a plait goes around in the 
back, with a catagon braid and curls through the 
centre. 

Fig. 16.—Black satin boot for the house, laced 
upon the side, and fastened up the front with straps 
to show the fancy stocking underneath. 

Fig. 17.—Kid walking boot laced at the side, the 
front ornamented with colored embroidery. 

Fig. 18.—Carriage boot of kid and quilted satin; 
the upper part is of the satin. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ riding boot with spur; cord and 
tassels ornament it. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Fashionable modes of trimming 
sleeves. 

Fig. 22.—Lace fichu made of white lace and cardi- 
nal ribbon bows. 

Fig. 23.—Ladies’ sacque made of black silk mata- 
lassé, trimmed with a band of gros grain silk ; fringe 
and passementerie ornaments. 

Fig. 24.—Fancy pocket for little girl made of col- 
ored silk, fastened with ribbon band and bows; it 
can be worn for an evening with a white dress, or 
with a colored one in the day time. 

Fig. 25.—House dress of purple silk, the underskirt 
is of plain silk cut in turrets, with knife plaiting be- 
low them. The polonaise has a damassé front, with a 
facing of plain silk buttoned up at the bottom; bows 
and pipings of the plain. The back is of the plain, 
gathered from the shoulders to the waist, with revers 
on skirt of the damassé. Plain silk sleeves. 

Fig. 26.—Sacque of navy-blue basket cloth, trimmed 
down the front and back with silk; silk on cuffs, rib- 
bon bow on pocket. Bonnet of navy-blue plush 
trimmed with satin of a lighter shade, and blush 
roses and foliage. 

Fig. 27.—Walking dress of myrtle-green silk made 
with a long overskirt trimmed with a knife plaiting, 
the underskirt with a single ruffle. Cloth sacque of 
a dark écru made plain. Ecru felt bonnet, trimmed 
with myrtle-green satin and flowers. 

Fig. 28.—Walking dress of rough woollen goods; 
navy-blue shot with gay colors; the underskirt and 
polonaise are plain, the sacque has cuffs, pockets, 

coliar, and bows of silk. Bonnet of navy-blue plush, 
with cardinal facings ; feathers and flowers for trim- 
ming. 

Figs. 29 and 32.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
polonaise made of black Cashmere and trimmed with 
silver braid and small buttons; it is edged witha 
narrow fringe. 

Figs. 30 and 31.—Front and back view of long cloth 
sacque for very young lady; it is bound with galon, 
and trimmed with small buttons up the front and 
back. 








CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


An elegant toilet strikes you at once by its general 
appearance, afterwards you are charmed by the 
minute details. Your first glance at a well-dressed 
lady rarely leaves a lasting impression, whatever that 
impression may be; a second or third inspection is 
required, either to confirm or rectify it. In a word, 
down from the coquettish grace of the hat to the 
whole agreeable outline of the costume, you see that 
which must be attributed to the skill of dressmaker 
or milliner; but the innumerable little things of the 
costume, these are due to the originality and the par-, 
ticular taste of each lady herself. Fashion still favors 
slight figures, for the more dresses we see prepared 
for the cold weather, the more convinced we feel that 
the simple Princess dress predominates over every 
other style. It is pretty because it is simple and un- 
pretentious; but clinging, as it is now made, indeed 
so tight that it is difficult to get into it, there is no 
disputing the fact that it only suits very slight wo- 
men. Another disadvantage about the Princess or 
Gabrielle dress is, that to look graceful it must have 
a train; so as yet it is principally devoted to indoor 
wear, while, as stated last month, the polonaise or 
tunic, with all round skirt is the style most generally 
adopted for walkingand ordinary occasions. Basques 
are being added at the back or front of Princess 
dresses, also coat lapels; draperies and Jong, length- 
wise plaitings give almost unlimited scope to indi- 
vidual taste and fancy; so that it seems to be certain 
that its first simplicity will be lost in the many new 
elaborations. The polonaise is undergoing the same 
change. It still holds alarge place in favor, both for 
elegant and simple toilets; its shape lends itself to 
all combinations. Long ones drape slightly over the 
train; short ones open in front and fall straight at 
the back like a short skirt; in that case, the train 
escapes from underneath, very ample and very much 
trimmed. Others, still, are looped up on one side 
only, which simulates slanting folds in front, and 
others again are very simply draped with bows of 
faille. Taste and fancy have unlimited scope. 
Everything that looks stylish is accepted. 

For elegant evening toilets the long polonaises are 
made of a number of yards of bands of white silk 
open-work embroidery, alternating with bands of 
mauve, blue, or pink crépe de Chine. The polonaise 
is worn over a long, plain dress of silk, with trained 
skirt, low bodice, and short sleeves. This makes up 
a very graceful and elegant-looking dress, for the 
polonaise is looped up very low down, with bows of 

sry handsome silk to match, or else of the color of 
the skirt. It allows of making use of silk dresses, 
which have already done duty some time, and the 
trimmings, and, perhaps, bodice and sleeves, of 
which have become rather faded or old fashioned. 

A new kind of Princess dress, very much in vogue 
at present in Paris, has its outlines simple and ele- 
gant, all of black Cashmere, soft and clinging. It is 
trimmed in front with a wide band of multicolored 
embroidery. The same band forms asquare pattern 
in the back: it is edged with a thick piping of the 
prevailing color of the embroidery. The dress fas- 
tens at the side and upon the shoulder. At the bot- 
tom, very handsome embroidery patterns upon cloth 
join the front part of the skirt to the train. On the 
opposite side the embroidery is different, and there 
is an embroidered pocket. Behind, plaits, proceed- 
ing from the waist, form a long train. When silk is 
used for a Princess dress, the front piece is either 

bossed or plain velvet ; sometimes these plastrons 

r wide bands, that commence at the throat and are 
continued tothe feet, are studded with blue jet beads: 
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steel and silver beads are likewise used in the same 
manner, but the handsomest tabliers are composed 
of embroideries of dead silks mixed with chenille, 
alter the fashion of antique work. Princess cloth 
dresses are frequently laced at the back, the band 
down the front is either silk or velvet, and the lacing 
is continued to the end of the elongated waist. If 
the plastron and tablier are cloth, rows of galon are 
added in front, and the lines running perpendicu- 
larly. When striped velvet or plush is used in front, 
then thé cuffs match the band. The Princess dress 
made of cloth is in very good taste, but it is heavy 
to wear; a balareuse is tacked inside the skirt. 

We are told, upon very good authority, that corsets 
made of glove kid are to be worn, as they fit the fig- 
ure more closely than either coutil or satin corsets. 
Kid appears to be admirably adapted to moulding 
the figure, for bodices, as before mentioned, are made 
of it, and dyed to the color of the skirt. 

Some of the new trimmings are very original. 
Fringes are now made to imitate flowers and fruit, 
and for evening dresses the effect is charming. For 
example, moss admirably imitated as silk fringe, also 
wild roses; and there are fringes of jessamine, lilies 
of the valley, daisies, and corn flowers, mixed with 
poppies. Among fruit fringes, strawberries, cherries, 
and currants are the favorites. For day wear, chest- 
nut fringes are the most popular; sometimes they 
are made of wool, and at other times they are a mix- 
ture of silk and wool. There are two varieties of 
chestnuts, the Indian chestnuts in their green, 
prickly husks, suitable for trimming myrtle-green 
dresses, and the ordinary chestnuts in brown cover- 
ings, as they are served roasted. 

Satin looks well in all garments that fit the figure 
closely; and at one of our leading modistes we saw 
for a dinner dress a most stylish Princess overdress 
mae of olive green satin, trimmed with the darkest 
ruby satin. The overdress was straight in front, 
and plain over the hips; it was edged with a very 
thick moss fringe, headed with a fine plaiting of 
ruby satin, and the front was ornamented with 
clusters of loops, olive green outside and ruby inside ; 
the back was simply yet coquettishly draped and 
crossed with a band of ruby satin, the bows being 
olive and ruby; the upper part of the bodice was 
covered with a netted fichu of the two colors, and 
edged with Chinese fringe. These netted silk fichus, 
made of silk of many colors, are very much worn, 
and they serve to smarten a black silk or black vel- 
vet dress without much trouble; the same fringe 
that edges them is used upon the sleeves of the 
dress, so as to render it more complete. Sometimes 
black silk dresses are trimmed entirely with these 
network fringes and fichus; a ladder of variegated 
fringe is arranged as a band, the entire length of 
the skirt narrowing only at the waist. It isa novel 
trimming that can be easily sewn on, and then re- 
placed with black when the dress has lost its first 
freshness. 

The materials most used for covering bonnets as 
well as trimming them are silk, plush, satin, and, 
for ordinary wear, wool material like the costume. 
The colors are various, plush of delicate hues being 
shown for dressy bonnets with satin trimmings, or 
vice versa; dark rich satins, the new tints in old 
gold, mulberry and garnet, bronze and seal brown, 
being prominent. The bonnets covered with plush 
are trimmed eutside with soft rolls or loops, and 
inside with satin of the same shade; while those 
covered with satin have a bandeau of plush outside. 
Both flowers and plumes are used, the former in 
endless variety, although there are certain styl 
simple, rich, and elegant, which take the lead. VéT- 
vet and satin flowers lead the fashion, and are most 











exquisite in richness of color and design. A half 
wreath of old gold velvet leaves is touched here and 
there with the richest green, the whole being finished 
by a bird lying with folded wing in the brightest 
humming-bird hues. A full wreath of drooping 
green flowers has sprays of dull gold and acorns of 


oxidized silver. A wreath of crimson satin leaves 
is finished with a group of four tiny birds with open 
wings. The two shades of bronze appear in flowers 
and leaves, the tilleul giving way somewhat to old 
gold and pale yellow. Mulberry is much used in 
both feathers and flowers, and is also used for satin 
and plush bonnets. A half wreath of mulberry 
roses alternating with close velvet leaves is a rich 
trimming for a bonnet covered with mulberry plush 
a shade lighter. Feathers are used as complete 
trimmings for the crowns of bonnets, and are shown 
in every conceivable shade and color. A pale blue 
has the aigrette of darker blue going up the centre, 
and may be effectively worn on a bive satin or plush 
bonnet. The short tips have given way to a three- 
quarter length plume, which will partially encircle 
the bonnet, being finished with loops of satin or 
plush, or with flowers. The cloth bonnets, like the 
costumes, are trimmed with a bandeau of silk of 
different color or with feathers ; others with a narrow 
rim of fur. A pretty bonnet to match a dark gray 
cloth costume, with indefinite lines of bine and 
black, has the brim lined with blue velvet, and a 
band of short stemmed gray feathers. The covering 
is of the same wool as the costume, bound with dark 
blue velvet. 

Pockets for the front of the dress begin to disap- 
pear. Some ladies have adopted the fashion of slip- 
ping the handkerchief through the belt, but this 
plan is neither safe nor pretty; little bags seem a 
more rational system to adopt; they may be made 
of silk to correspond with the garniture of the cos- 
tume, and drawn in with suitable cor¢ings passed 
over the arm. Some censorious people pretend to 
think that this fashion will be generally adopted, 
with the object of having one’s bag carried for one ; 
time will tell; and even should these would-be sages 
prove inspired, the burden inflicted on some devoted 
cavalier will not be likely to assume colossal propor- 
tions. 

The success of the large Richelieu collar, with its 
deep cuff, increases every day; the favorite combi- 
nation for this parure are guipure or lace and em- 
broidery. In the latter case alternate insertions of 
each are used, with narrow frills at the edge to cor- 
respond. The set may also be used in either white 
or colored linen, with or without broderies, cre- 
tonnes, and lace worked in colors. This mode of 
large, plain collar is coming upon us rapidly. In 
point lace or guipure they are handsome and effect- 
ive, and will look quite grand this winter upon 
dresses of dark colored silk or velvet. But, if they 
look beautiful in soft, transparent lace, these collars 
are far from becoming in plain linen, however fine. 
Nothing is so trying as so wide a depth of dead 
white material to the skin. 

A very pretty finish to an out-of-door jacket or 
mantle is the boa ruche; it is not fur; but, as many 
ladies object to fur for the neck, it is to those more 
desirable. It is a quilling of lace sewn on to a piece 
of ribbon, folded double, and left wide at the ends 
to tie in a bow, thus forming at once acollarette and 
cravat; a very pretty device, and one which a lady 
can easily make up herself. It will be especially 
useful now with the turned-down collars, which do 
not show outside a jacket or mantle, so that a little 
lace makes a grateful finish around the neck. Jt 
can be made black or white at pleasure, or merely 
of tulle illusion. FASHION. 
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CASHMERE 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


BOUQUET Perfume. 
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‘DOMESTIC 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING quality of the popular 
“DOMESTIC” renders it the most desirable 


SEWING MAC HINE, both for health and comfort. 




















SIMPLEST . AND STRONGEST of all machines. 
NOISELESS AND RAPID in all operations, a and 


ALW AYS 1 IN _ ORDER, | it saves time. Has the 
AUT AUTOM ATIC, “self-re guiating Tension and Take-up. 


EFFICIENT, it does es every variety of sewing. 
DOUBLE THREAD, ~LocK STITCH, firm seam. 
“DOMESTIC” | SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


COR. BROADWAY AND Mth 8ST, NEW YORK. 









































TWO. CHROMOS FREE. 


pair of beautiful 6x8 Chromos, worthy to adorn any 
home, -— t) puree — — 9. eo RE 
OURS, a me terar: r, filled with 
the Cholcest Stories, Ske shen, Poetry Z van. sent zeae 
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uarantee every one Double Value of money sefit. 


News dealers sell LErsurE Hovrs, price seven cents. 


$12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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Fach Nimber contains —— Two PaGeEsof read- 
ing, many fine Wood-Cut Illustrations, and one CoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In English 
and German. Price, $1.25a year. Five copies, $5.00 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
in paper covers; in clegant cloth covers $1.00. 
ick’s Catalogue) pustzations, only 2 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 








Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.—Judges’ Report, Centen. Bx. 
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PREVENT DECAY OF THE TEETH 


WITH THEIR SUREST PRESERVATIVE, AROMATIC 


DD =e, €D ED ES Tar 


WuitENEss of the dental row, a healthful rosiness and 
hardness of the gums, a sweet breath, an agreeable 
taste in the mouth—all these are conferred by Sozo- 
DONT. Does not such an invaluable toilet article, one 
so pure a8 well as effective, deserve the popularity it 
enjoys? Most assuredly. It has no rival worthy of the 
name. e ordinary powders and pastes are nothin 

to it, and since its appearance, have rapidly lost pia 


Solid by Drugsists. 
Fashionable Cards, no 2 —. an name, 10c. 
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free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


2 ELEGANT. CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
©? 0. V 10. post paid. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, A Téase 0an 
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ferent, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
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PIANOS set MEN con 


Great Bargains. Established 45 Years. 


Ele pas! Sqrare Grand 7} Octave, Full Agraffe, 4 


round corners, Rosewood Pianos, with stool and 
cover, boxed and shipped direct from Factory, $275. 
Uprig rht, $250. Sent on 10 days’ trial. Freight paid 
both ways ‘if unsatisfactory. Also Pianos but little 
used very cheap. Fully warranted 5 years. Send 


for descriptive ireul*r. 
RAVEN, 


13 East 16th Street, New York. OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
D emaree Cline, AND IMPORTATION. 


With Skirt Supporter and Seli- 
Adjusting Pads. 
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